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There is no more distinctive way to travei 


Tlii> iK-w Diiiihlt.-Eaf'le. rich and deep 
ill heaiily. oITerti ■leiuiiiio distinction 
to the hcaiiliful car it will carry. It is 
ihe finest tire men can make or money- 
ran huv. 

Bi’iicatli the road-grippiii}* tread is 
incredildc strength . . . strength that 
provide!* far more safety. 

Tlii> you can cretlit to Goodyear's 
e\<'ln>ive d-T process which triple* 
temper' the Donlile liagle's Nylon 


Cord under precisely i-onlrolled Ten- 
sion, Temperature and Time. 

.\ revolutionary pre-shaping tech- 
niijiie prepares this ciislom-crafled 
tire for increased mileage. 

To this you can add the comfort 
that comes with soothing (jnict ness— 
the security you sense from increased 
traction and nun-skill protection — 
the satisfaction of better all-round 
high-speed performance. 


Marked by the blue circle of safely. 
this superlative tire can he equipped 
with Goodyear's new Captive-.\ir 
Steel-Cord Safety Shield ... an “in- 
ner spare”. . . for new freedom from 
worry over blowouts, punctures, or 
roadside tire changc.s. 

.\dd distinction to your car with 
this rcniarkahte new Double Eagle. 
Yoti can see it at your Goodyear deal- 
er's now. Goodyear. .Akron 16. Ohio. 


New 3-T Nylon Cord 

GOOD E A 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 600DYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 




Tliu lirsl Jcl Cli[ipers tliat you «iil riJc in are Boeing 707», ihc niosl lhorougl«ly fliglil-lested aircrafl ever lo enter cociniercial service. 

Join the first Jet travelers across the Atlantic 


Sforh’ng this Fall; ihe No, 1 airline across the 
Aflanlic welcomes you to a magic world of 
travel! Fares as low as round trip to 

London, *489**^ fo Paris . . . daily from N.Y. 

Pan Ani’s Jet ClipjH’rs* are the first trans- 
atluiitie jet airliners. They are pure jets, a major 
advance over turbo-props. Four massive jet 
engines give you beautifully quiet, vibralujn- 
free comfort at 600 mph. 


Jet Clippers will offer the finest, fastest trans- 
atlanlic service— deluxe and economy. No in- 
crease in tniniiiiiirti fares. Coming: Jets to Litin 
America, the Pacific and 'round the world. 

For fall reservations, call your Travel .Agent 
or one of tlie .^3 ((fliees of Pan .Am in the L .S. 
and Canada. For a free, colorful, fact-filled Jet 
brncluire, write: Pan American, Dept. 707, 
Ilox 1790, New- York 17. N.V. 




Pan American, world's most experienced airline, 
carries almost as many people to Europe 
as the next two airlines combined 
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I N last week’s 19th 
Hole Mr. W. Travis 
Walton of Abilene, Tex- 
as, considering the sad 
times on which base- 
ball’s minor leagues have 
fallen , also came up with 
some major thoughts on 
the contemporary sport- 
ing scene. "Before World 
W^ar 11, ’’ wrote Mr. Wal- 
ton, in part, “the Amer- 
ican public was a nation 
of watchers. Times have 
changed. America has become a na- 
tion of doers.” 

Two sports events of worldwide im- 
portance just last week showed me 
again how significantly SPORTS ILLUS- 
trated’s writers and readers are a 
family of “doers.” In Dublin, Ire- 
land, in what surely must rank as the 
single most extraordinary track event 
in history, four milers from three na- 
tions substantially bettered the world 
record for the mile, and a fifth ran 
well under the once-fabled four-min- 
ute mile (see page 26). Yet the talk 
from Dublin’s spanking new Santry 
cinder track centered not only on the 
new records but also on the astound- 
ing springiness and condition of the 
track on which the mile was run— the 
track which was built with a sub- 
stantial assist from Associate Editor 
Gerald Holland and the readers of this 
magazine {Mr. McDonough’s Magic 
Shovel, SI, July 29, ’57). 

Last January, Dublin’s ubiquitous 
amateur sports promoter, Billy Mor- 
ton, WTOte Holland, "Your readers 
can take good credit for all they have 



MAGIC 

SHOVEL 


done for us.” And last week world- 
record miler Herb Elliott said, “I 
intend to take particulars of this 
superb track back to Australia.” 

Last week also, in Miami Beach, 
another doer met with singular suc- 
cess. Charles Goren, whose sage and 
sprightly advice on cards has become 
such a highly anticipated part of 
Sports Illustrated’s weekly fare, 
with his partner, Mrs. Helen Sobel, 
ran off with the Life Masters Pairs 
Bridge Championships for the second 
time in the 19 years they have been 
playing bridge together. 

Goren and Mrs. Sobel won this 
most important of championships the 
hard way. After taking an early lead, 
they slipped behind and in the third 
round were in ninth place. Then, aft- 
er what all observers called "a bril- 
liant finish” on the third and most 
pressure-filled day of the tournament, 
they won by a slim margin of six 
points. Bridge players take note: the 
margin of victory might very well 
have been one of the key hands in 
the last round, in which Goren "ag- 
gressively refrained” from doubling a 
five-spade bid that was made at near- 
ly every table. 

His column next week, a further 
account of the tournament, will be 
still another ex- 
ample of the hap- 
py habit Sports 
Illustrated has 
of bringing you 
the doings of 
sport by the do- 
ers themselves. MAGIC HAND 
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r: Hoy HarrU ^ 


If the hanrfsoine yoimK Texan 
beats Floyd Patterson in their 
big fight next week, boxing 
may see its finest revival since 
the good old days of Jack 
Dempsey. (Ret pagenSand 1,2.) 
Photograph byJohnC. Zimmerman 


Next week 



► Pine Valley in Clementon, 
N.J. is the world’s toughest 
golf course, and Photographer 
Richard Meek shows in four 
pages of .startling color why 
it has earned its reputation. 


► After four years as a jiaid 
college athlete at Auburn, 
All-America End Jim Phillips 
suddenly finds that pro foot- 
ball is easier on his conscience, 
and he tells Don Parker why. 


► Shouts Illhstratep takes 
you into the air with a spe- 
cial survey on private flying 
— from the latest planes to 
the story of a housewife who 
earned her wings on vacation. 


AtknoicUdgmenIn tin 
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COMING EVENTS 


Augxisi 15 to Augutit 

AH Hints E.D.r 


X-RAY 


Cepeda and Semprock are the best of a 
fine groiip of National League rookies 



BIG REASON for tWs year’s runaway American League race— and possible portent of 
others to come— has been Yankee ability to replace faltering stars with men of equal 
ability. Such are Norm Siebern (left), who took over weak spot in left field, and 
Elston Howard, who has forced former All-Star Catcher Yogi Berra into semiretirement. 


TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


« Ttlerision * Color teUtision ■ -Vf/wort railio 


Friday, August 15 

Valdos vs. DeJohn, heavys. 10 rda., Rochi-sti-r, 

■ 10 p.m. (NBC). 

SOOTBALL 

CoHfgi- All-stara vs. Detroit Lions. Chic-ago, 

■ 9:30 (ABCi. 

GOLF 

N'ad. Senior Open, Spokane (through Aug. 17). 

Davis Cup Ampriean Zone FHnals: U.S. vs. Ar- 
gentina, Rye, N.Y. (through Aug. IT). 


Saturday, August 16 


AUTO RACING 

('SAC Big Car Championship serii's, 100 m., 
SpringCield, lU. 

Natl. RCCA, Milwaukee. Wis. 

Natl. SCCA, Montgomery, N.Y. (also .Aug. 17). 


BASEBALL 

$ New York at 
'» Pittsburgh at 
■ Philadelphia a 


Boston, 2 p.m. (NBCk 
Cincinnati. 2:15 p.m. (CBS . 

>t Milwaukee, 2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 


HORSE RACING 

American Derby, $100,000, Washington-al-Ar- 
lington. 111. 

«i .Saratoga Handicap, $50,000. Saratoga, N.Y., 
4:30 p.m. (CBS). 


HORSE SHOW 

Sunnyfield Farm Junior Horse Show. Bediord 
Village, N.Y. (also Aug. 171. 


Sunday, August 17 

BASEBALL 

•' Cleveland at Chicago, 2:16 p.m. (CBS'. 

■ Now York at Boston, 2 p.m. (Mutuiil'. 

SHOOTING 

World Pistol and Rifle Cbampionshi|)s, M<iscow 
(through Aug. 26). 

SOAR BOX DERBY 

All-American Soap Box Derby, Akron. 

11. S. Skin-Diving Championships. Grand Ba- 
hama Island, Bahamas. 


This week <8/3-8/'9) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
St. Louis E-I .857 

Philadelphia 5-2 .714 

Milwaukee 5-3 .625 

Piltsbuigh 4-3 .571 

Los Angeles 4-4 .500 

Cincinnati 2-5 .286 

San Francisco 2-6 .250 

Chicago 2-6 .250 




52-54 

51- 52 
61-45 
54-52 
50-57 
50 56 
56-52 

52- 58 


Homers 

Week 


Batting 

Week Season 


Homers 

Season 


Pitching 

Season 


Blasingame .3S4 Musial .342 Boyer 19 Jones 9-8 

Ashburn .440 Ashburn .345 Anderson 15 Semptuch 13-6 

Schoendisnst .409 Aaron .316 Aaron 25 Spalin 15-7 

Clemente .296 Skinner .325 Thomas 28 Friend 14-12 

Futillo .429 Snider .300 Neal 19 Podres 10-10 

Hnak .321 Temple .295 Robinson 19 Puikey 13-7 

Mays .303 Mays ,336 Cepeda 21 Antonelli 12-10 

Moryn .318 Dark .318 Banks 32 Hobbie 9-6 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Boston 6-1 ,857 

Chicago S-1 .833 

Cleveland 3-2 .600 

Detroit 3-2 .600 

New York 4-3 .571 

Washington 2-5 .286 

Kansas City 1-5 .167 

Ballimore 1-6 .143 


55-52 

54-53 

54-54 

51-54 

71-37 

46-63 


Runnels 

Minoso 

Katina 

Mantle 

Sievers 

Nieman 


.500 Runnels .334 
.412 Goodman. 325 
.444 Power .318 
.429 Kuenn .324 
.375 Howard .336 
.345 Sievers .308 
.370 Cerv .322 
.333 Nieman .340 


Jen 


31 


Lollar 
Colavlto 23 
2 with 11 

Mantle 31 
Sievers 31 
Cerv 29 

Triandos 22 


Delock 

Pierce 

McLish 


Poftocariero 11-7 


HEROES AND GOATS 


Balling TNL) 
Flatting (AL> 
Home run 
hitters (NL) 
Home run 
hitters (AL> 
Pitching (NL) 
Pitching <AL) 

ERA(NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Team HR (NL) 
Team HR(AL) 
Team tuns(NL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team hits (NL) 
Team hits (AL) 


Ashburn. Phil .345 
Runnels. Bos .334 
Banks. Chi 32 
(1 per 14 AB) 
Mantle, NY 31 
(1 per UH AB) 
Spahn, Mil 15-7 
Turley, NY 17-4 

Jones. StL 2.47 
Ford, NY 1.66 
Spahn, Mil 17 
(in 25 slaits) 
Turley, NY 16 
(in 22 starts) 
Milwaukee 129 
New York 126 
Chicago 511 
New York 549 
Chicago 1.007 
New York 1.028 


Foiles. Pitt .207 
Baxes. KC .211 
Schoendienst, Mil 0 
(248 AB) 

Fox, ChiO 
(433 AB) 

Newcombe, Cin 2-10 
Brewer, Bos 6-10 
Kemmerer, Wash 6-10 
McDaniel, StL 5.97 
Griggs, Wash 5.63 
Drott. Chi 2 
(in 21 starts) 

Papuas. Balt 2 
(m 15 starts) 

SI. Louis 74 
Baltimore 73 
St. Louis 425 
Baltimore 351 
Los Angeles 905 
Baltimore 849 


RUNS PRODUCED 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Banks, Chi (.305) 
Mays, SF(.336) 
Aaron, Mil (.316) 
Thomas, Pitt (.289) 
Cepeda, SF(.3t2) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Jensen, Bos (.299) 
Cerv. KC(.322) 
Mantle. NY (.296) 
Sievers, Wash (.308) 
Power, Clev (.318) 


Teammates Total Runs 


Baiting Cepeda, SF .312 

Home runs Cepeda, SF 2] 

RBIs Cepeda, SF 68 

pitching Semproch, Phil 13-6 


Pearspn, Wash .268 
Harrell, Clev 7 
Aspromonle. Wash 25 
Grant, Clev 9-8 


L’SLTA Natl. Doubles, Chestnut Hills, Mas*, 
(through Aug. 24). 

Monday, AwffMsf 18 


Babe Ruth League World Series, Vancouver, 
H.C. (through Aug. 23). 

BOATING 

International IlOe World Championshiiia, 
Larchraont, N.Y. (through Aug. 231. 

BOXING 

Roy Harris vs. Floyd Patterson, Heavy Title, 
lo rda., Los Angeles. 

I'SGA Women's Amateur, Darien, Conn, 
(through Aug. 23). 

Tuesday, August 19 

BASEBALL 

(Amateur; 

Little League World Series, Williamsport, Pa. 
(through Aug. 22). 

BOATING 

Wurld Star Championahipa, San Diego, Calif, 
(through Aug. 23). 

HORSE RACING 

(Trottera i 

« The Bronx. Pace, $25,000, Yonkers, N.Y,, 10 
p.m. (ABC). 


Wednesday, August 20 

BASEBALL 

(Amnt.eurl 

Nall. Junior Federation Baacball Tourna- 
ment, Altoona, Pa. (through Aug. 23). 


loierioitinnal 2108 Sailing Championship. Rye, 
N.V. (through Aug. 22). 


1$ Akins vs. Smith, welters, 10 rde., Chicago, 10 
p.m. (ABC). 

Thursday, Aiigust 21 

GOLF 

Waterloo Women's Open, $7,600, Waterloo, 
Iowa (through Aug. 24). 
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SCOREBOARD . 

A worldwide roundup of the sports infonurtlion of the week 


TRACK & FIELD -HF.RR GI.I.IOTT led fantas- 
lie rpcord-breukinu mile parade over Duli- 
lin's new cinders for world reeord 3:54.5, 
had enough energy left to take extra lap for 
a[iplaiise of 20,000 spectators. Three others 
who paraded with him and also bettered 
John Landy’a recognized 3:58 for mile were: 
Merv Lincoln. 3:55.0: Ron Delany, 3:57.6; 
Murray Halherg, 3:57.5. Next night, Albert 
Thiima.s, diminutive Australian clerk, es- 
tablished himself as one of world’s most 
versatile distance runners, lowered world 
reenrd for two miles to 8:32 (see page 2fii. 

I'MTED STAT£a men scored 127-68 point 
victory over Hungarians in dual meet in 
Budapest. Standout was Glenn Davis of 
Ohio State who broke own 400-meter-hur- 
dle world record, with 49.2 time, 3/10 better 
than time in 1956 Olympics tryouts. Hun- 
gary’s Istvan Rozsavolgyi broke own listed 
record in 1,500 meters with 3:40.3. U.S. 
girls, beaten recently in Moscow and War- 
saw meet.s, took Hungarian women 64-54. 


GOLF -RRiTiSH wtiMEN', defending cham- 
pions of 10th Curtis Cup golf competition, 
ke])l steady pressure on C.S. women at 
West .Sewton, Mass., managed 4 Vj-4 Vi draw 
and right to retain trophy for two more 
years. In three foursome matches Britons 
gained 2-1 lead on strength of finer putting 
touch, gave three-lime Plngiish Champion 
Frances Smith chore of decisive final round 
against Fort Worth’s Polly Riley, saw her 
win it 2 up (see page JJi. 


BASEBALL -ST. LOUIS CAliPIMALS splinted 
their crippled wing.s. beat up from last place 
to first division with six straight wins, 45 
runs, a markedly new approach to game 
after prior week’.s six losses, 32 runless 
innings, Pirates, despite three losses to 
Braves, sailed back with sweep of Cincin- 
nati series, came within half game of slowly 
subsiding second-place Giants. Braves, with 
the self-satisfaction that comes with sub- 
stantial lead, moseyed through week winning 
five, losing three, looking ahead to October. 

YA.'JKiCE.s, despite unassailable perch, 
scimehow provoked crowd of 167,300 to 
turn out. watch them split four-game week- 
end series with Red Sox as American League 
continued to play out weary schedule. 


focus on the deed . . . 


IN THE BEGINNING it lookorl us if Hill .Mmi- 
re^ prophecy Il'i'u Me Cup," 

SI, Aug. Ill might liold water. Tlie two rivals 
that could ln*st scuttle liis cliiuices, the iiioti- 
stiuu.s iiialiogiiiiv Mitrriifk an<l the i>i/ik flu.sli 
calleii Hawaii Kai were .sel against one aii- 
olher in heats l-.\ and 2-B. But at the .start 
of heat 2-.\ luck ab.andoned l>otli .Muticey 
aiul liLs new Mins Thri/lirrii/ a.s thc.v boiled 
into the first turn and liroadside into a Coast 
Ctiiard picket boat, The rrasli .sent 1«o-tiiiie 
tviniier Muticey right) and four 

giianlsincii to the hospital, .l/i'ss Thrifornu 
anri the Itl-friut boat to the bolloni of Lake 


BOXING AGELESS ARCHIE MOORE and 
Guileless Howard ("I’m a good-looking 
guy”) King in fifth fight together siiowed 
nice respect for one aiuilher’s feelings, 
eased through l0-r<iun<l nontille match in 
Reno, wound up with draw. 

SONN'Y i.tSTON dismantled Bronx Tomato 
Packer Wayne Bethea with heavy-handed 
tattoo of rights mul lefts to score TKO in 
1:09 of first round in Chicago heavyweight 
bout. Next day. Bethea. 24. minus seven 
teeth aiul all future ambilions. wisely called 
halt to four-year-old (irofessional career. 

GENE (Aeei ARMSTRONG, with reputation 
of .solid club-fighting experience, made first 
national TV appearance in Madi.son Square 
Garden, scored loth eonseeulive win with 
10-round unanimous decision over onetime 
high-ranking Rory Calhoun. Unbeaten Arm- 
strong dropped Calhoun four limes. 


BRIDGE -CilAUI.ES il. GORBN ANP MRS. 
HELEN sOHEL. who have won more national 
champion.'ihips together than any other 
pair, won yet another in Miami Beach as 
they came from far bcliind in the final- 
round competition to capture the prized 
Lite Masters Pairs. 


HORSE RACING -PIANO JIM played Trav- 
ers Stakes by ear. won first stakes race 
(and S2!),920i at Saratoga Springs. The 3- 
year-old kept lead most of way in Trav- 
ers, oldest recognized stakes in country, 
slacked off to Grey Monarch at eighth pole, 
regained front again with si.xteenth of mile 
to go. Winner run mile-and-quarter in 
2:05*.', under Boh Ussery. 

swoon’s son, for second year in row. cap- 
tured $133,150 Equipoise Mile at Arlington 
Park, this time upset i)-to-l 0 favorite Round 
Table (who ran fifth), moved into fourth 
place in racing's money-winnings list, with 
$87,675 .share of pur.se. Under Dave Erb, as 
last year. Swoon's Son ticked off mile in 
1:34*-,. fa.stest lime in 19-year history cjf 
stake, only iwo-flfths of a second behind 
track record set by Equipoise himself. 

COMBUSTION II. carrying Bill Hartack to 
fourth victory of day. won $25,00()-udded 
Philadelphia 'Turf Handicafi in .Atlantic City 
by lengtii anil a quarter over atahletnate 
Hindu Festival. 


Wa>hiiigt(>ii. .\fier rhul. Iliere was liil Ic iloubt 
aiiioiig Millie .’ilKl.dlHl .siicciiiUir.' that JucJc 
Heca.s and Huiraii Kiii would lie the ulti- 
iiiale winner. \Miich ho was. He won .so well, 
in fact, thill he picked iiji aliiiont all the iivail- 
nlile piiiius; 1,200 fnr vii-tories in all tliree 
of the 30-milo heat.s. a Ih.iius .if 400 for the 
fastest heat and 100 nmi-e for the l>eM over- 
all (aii.i record) time. .\> Hmvaii Kai howled 
over the finish line, the rin.t Hega.s almost 
.'tisid up ill his sear, watiiig a cleiiehed fist 
in lriumi)h. Then, .spirits soiiriiig. lie wlieeled 
tlie h.vdroiilanc in a tight turn In give otii- 
ciiils. jircss anil speclat.irs a tlmrough snaking. 


TENNIS MAL.ANPERSON. in longest final 
of 32-year-olil Eastern Grass Court tenni.s 
chamjiionships, battled scholarly Ham 
Richard.son for 3'^ hours, at length de- 
feated him 6-3, H-1. 6-S. 13-15, 6-4. Rich- 
ardson, one of players on whom U.S. is 
counting to rt^gain Davis Cup this year, 
beat Peru's Alejandro Glmedo 12-10, 13-11, 
6-4 in semifinals. Althea Gibson, who won 
women'.s singles title in 111.56, did so again 
(see page 7i. 


SWIMMING — AUSTRALIANS helped thcm- 
selves to records at Amateur Athletic Un- 
ion’s stmior national outdoor swimming and 
diving competitions at Indianapolis. .Ion 
Henricks, 100-meter Olympic champion, 
set an American record of 2:05.2 in 200- 
meter freestyle. AAU reeord of 55.8 in 100- 
meter freestyle. Murray Rose broke AAU 
mark for 1,500 meters with 18:06.4, Ameri- 
can record for 400-meter freestyle with 
4:24.."). Both teamed together to help set 
record .A.AU time of 8:42.7 for 800-meter 
freestyle relay. 


BOATING -vi.M, with a vigor surprising for 
her 19 years, continued to aggravate fledg- 
lings Colitnibid, fiarterncr and UVuthcrly, 
soared off with five of seven 12-meter races 
ill New York Yaclit I.’Iub annual cruise. 
Secoiiil M'l of -Atiieriea’)! ('up defense trials 
begins Saturday off Newport. R.I. Cniumiria 
tloiiiiiialed first trials. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS - 

HTiRi.iNi, MOSS, taking the lead in fourtli 
lap of international Caimon Race for sporl.s 
ciir.s at Knrlskoga, Swedeii, adeptly coaxeil 
Mascrati around 93-inile, twisting circuit, 
was lioinc fir.st in 1:25:21 with average 
spt'cd of G'l.o tiijib. 



New! Handiest Deodorant Stick 


SCOREBOARD eoiUiiluCil 


for men. Complete protection 
in an unbreakable, push-up case; 
no foil to fool with; 


Ki;vHc siiofllii:lii)oiiit,N.('..XAf5CAl{'s 
Hiwkie of the Veiir in 1957, won lir.'jl laie- 
nnidel victory of career BtoeriiiK 1957 ( 'licv- 
rolet to first ijlace in lOfl-niilc converiihle 
rnce at ( 'harlot lo, N.C. Wiili averniic '■pocd 
i)f5X;07 mph, Ktish's tilin' wii.s l-4:j;9. Lar- 
ry I'rmik, AriKicr. X.( was socon-l in 1957 
Chevrolet. 

FOOTBALL PAriFIC COAST COSFKRENCB, 
to no one's surprise, formally voteii iNcIf 
into the past after years of bickering. Mo- 
tion to dissolve 43-yenr-ol<l coiifereiico was 
Ijreseiiied by yianfunl, sei’ondeil b,\' U'a-t.- 
iiiKton Stale. ui'i>roved iinaniinonslj . 


easy to pack; 


he-man size. 



®1.10 plus tax 


Yard'«yproductsfor Am«iica ore 
Creoled lA Englond ond finished 
in the 1I,S.A. from the originol 
English formuloe, combinif>g Tm. 
ported ond domesHc ingredienls. 
620 Filth Avenue, N.Y.C 


, Inc. 


FOR THE RECORD 

boatihg- CL E VELA N U‘ S EDGEWA TER 
YACHT CLh'tt oner Ituekeye Lake rreu- tn .Are 
rarei al l‘ut-in-Bay, Ohio, for riffhl lo reprcftni 
area in North Ameriean Junior miliag 

championshipt al Vancoueer, B.C., Ihit month. 


BOViKisa- -PAULINE BICKEL, Omaha, u-om- 
en’e no-handicap enduratice ckninpionship, Og- 
den, Utah, with arerage 297 for M eoirtriiliH 
garnet. 


BOXINC WILBUKT MrCLURE. Toledo, Ohio, 
10-rounil derifion orer Lawrence Cardinal, Can- 
ada, for light middlev.-eighl title of Internatiunal 
Diamond fielt ainatear tournament, Mesiro I'ily. 
UOQUE -MARAVILL.A, 20-round eplil deeirion 
orrr Donnte f'leenian, ligk2 heavyweight*, Vitllim. 
J.ACKSON BROWN, lO-reartrf split decision orer 
Barry Alliion, for Nem England HiddUueiyM 
ehampianship, .Vnru'ood, .Ifarir. 

WILLIE PEP, 1 0-round deeieion over Je*st /frot- 
n'jiiK, fealherireightH, Paineevilte, Ohio. 
PASCt'.AL PEREZ, world flyweight champion, 
JO-round deei'xion over Tito Kagone, nontillr figlU, 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 

DOMMY UHHUB, 9-round KO over Toshiro Ta- 
naka, flyweighir, Manila. 


OOLF--A/.4K1' LENA FAULK, TkamarntI, , Ca., 
te.SOO .Hacktoirn Women'i Open, Rocklon. III., 
nrilh ZIO fot 54 holtv over Joyce Zi*ke, .Mituau- 
kee, tl 7. 

ERNIE .l/All'«//fr£,’H. Cofurirfeits, Ohio. <f«- 
fending champion of Union Prinicraft interna- 
tional tournament. Silver Springs, .Md.. with JOS 
for ?e holes over Joseph Balestri, Washington, 
<in<( Joseph T'ofe, Boeton, lied with 307. 

LIEUT. MILLER BARBER, Perrin Air Force 
Base, Tecas, .Air Training Command champion- 
ship tournament, with iSS for 7t hole* over Lieut. 
■ ' I Pettit, Lackland /Itr Force Base, Teras, 


with t. 


.AL BALDING, Toronto, Canadian Professional 
match play championship, over Lloyd Tucker, 
Kitchener, Ont., s n«d 6. 


MARLENE STEWART STHEIT, Fonlhill, 
tint., for her fifth Canadian Women's open lil/e, 
orer .Mary Gay, Calgary, 7 and 6. 


HARNESS RACING SPftiVKr HANOVBK; ise.- 
loi Yonkers Trot, 1 6y leBjIh orer 

McColby, Yonkers Raceway, Rolmi Camper, 

BELLE ACTON: Both heats of tt0,0C0 added 
pacing derby at Grandview, Cleceland. Fit*! tni'le 
IK 2:59 3 ‘S, for leorld record. Second mfic i» 
i:00 2 /S for total of 3:59 5/S and another irurfd 
record. .41 Thornas, driver. 


Roeeo -KAREN M.AGNUM, Hungerford, Tecas. 
iVafiunal Al{-.4roiind Coicyirf title at 20lh annual 
National High School championehipe. Sulphur, 


SWIMMING -/>4H’,V FRASER, Australia, 200- 
iwefer /reeufyfc «n 2:01.9 af Dutch championehi'p*. 
Schieeiam, The Netherlands, bettering own world 
record of 2 :0l .4 set during British Empire Games, 
C'ordyr, July 12. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

2 — Morten Nolhan,- 4 — U.P.I-, Bichotd Meet; 5— J.P.L; 
6— A.P,, Thomas Atlinscn, NASCAR, Mo* Peter Hcoi, 
Borhora Cross; 9-11— A. Y. Owan-llFE, 12-15— Mor- 
gorer Durronce from Ropho-Guillemerte! 18-20— Orow- 
ings by Ajov; 21 — Poris-Motch; 26 — Brion Seed, Mone 
W. Hollond; 27 — Brion Seed 121, Irish Air Views; 29— 
Art Berry; 31 — Turofskyi 37 — Culver Service, Grophic 
Arilstt; 3B, 39— iliustrallons by Jock Xun2 ond Don Mots: 
40 — Coies Phipizy; 44 — mop by Fred Eng. 
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faces in the crowd 


CHARLES IIAN'SEN, 23. 
of Pueblo. Colo., ran 
smack up 14,110-foot 
PikesPeak.turnedriRht 
around and ran back, 
did whole thinR in 
4:29:4 to be the first of 
15 other long-winded 
runners to reach the 
bottom. 


JOHN WOLCOTT. 25, in 
boat knocked together 
in Cornell's Chi Psi 
fraternity house, won 
the National Snipe 
Sailing Championships 
on Lake Chautauqua. 
Jamestown, N,Y. His 
crew consisted of Ron 
Payne. 17. 


JOE WEATHERLY, Nor- 
folk, Va., ranked 
fourth in national con- 
vertible standings, by 
barest bumper length 
beat Bob Welborn in 
lOO-mile NASCAR 
Sweepstakes driving 
1958 Ford in Nashville 
at 59.26 mph. 





SALLY MOORE, fast- 
rising tennis junior 
who lost to Althea 
Gibson in Pennsylva- 
nia finals last month, 
engaged Wimbledon 
champion again at 
Eastern Grass tourna- 
ment, lost finals 9-7, 
6-2. 



HOB DITNEK. despite 
three record-breaking 
performances shot by 
JamesCaspers. became 
the national target ar- 
chery champion at St. 
Paul meet. The 21- 
year-old archery sales- 
man scored 3,417 
points. 


DICK RALSTON. 17. 
fifth-ranked in the Jay- 
cee National Tennis 
tournament at Chapel 
Hill, N.C., swatted his 
way up to the top, de- 
feated Georgia Tech’s 
Ned Neely 6-1, 6-1, 
4-6, 6-2 for the junior 
title. 


CAROL ANN MA.VN, 17, 
of Olympia Fields, 111., 
went into final nine 
of Women's Western 
Junior tournament 
even with Sharon Fla- 
doos, 15. gained edge 
on 11th hole for even- 
tual 3 and 2 victory 
at Chicago. 







THE FlNAi. DELICIOUS TOUCH 

Creme de Mentlie 


No exnited potentate lives more graciously than your guests 
will , . . when you aeiwe them Arrow . . . America’s moat 
delicious Creme de Menthe, In n fruppe, highball or on the 
rocks ... it adds a festive note to dining. 

ARROW LIQUEURS CORP- DETROIT 7. MICH. 




Tlie raves never seem to stop. 
First, leading auto editors 
said "SIMCA out-performs any- 
thing in its ptice class.” Then 
more praise came in droves. 
From NASCAR, Science & 
Mechanics, Car Life, The New York Times, and now 
MECH.ANIX ILLUSTRATED. Make your own test. 
Feel the heft of that wheel. See how much POWER 
this nigged, high-economy engine can muster. (Least- 
ways, let the kids bounce on the reclining foam scats.) 


• Proven 42.6 Miles-Per-Gallon Economy 
« Power-Start 12 Volt Ignition System 

• Family-Sizo 4 Door, 5 Passenger Room 

• Safe Engine -Buffer Unitized Desien 

• Big Ride Ball -Joint Suspension 

• Reclining Deep -Foam Airliner Seats 

Sales and Service Throughout America. 
Overseas Delivery, too! 


For nearest dealer's name and free literature U'rjie Dept. 14, Siffico, Inc., 446 Park Ave., Neu; York 22, N. Y. 
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TEXAN TALE 


SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 

AUGUST 18, 1958 

A TALL 

Unlike most from the Lone-Star State, this one is true: the 
lurid story of Cut ’N Shoot and its attractive son, Roy Harris, 
who next week fights for the world’s heavyweight championship 


by JOE DAVID BROWN 

I T must be recorded that there are 
any number of hardy folk, often 
healthy and even unscarred, who re- 
fuse to go along with the notion that 
everything in Texas is badder and 
bolder, hotter or colder, than it is 
elsewhere. Some of these skeptical 
citizens spend much of their time in 
smoky arenas watching bull-like 
young men try to knock each other's 
brains out, and they are called boxing 
writers. Texas won its greatest vic- 
tory since the Battle of San Jacinto a 
few weeks ago when most of these 
gentlemen rapturously reached for 
their typewriters to agree that, come 
what may, never before had they 
met the likes of a broad-shouldered, 
pleasant young fighter named Robert 
Roy Harris. 

Harris, of course, is the relatively 
unknown 25-year'old Texan who will 
meet Floyd Patterson for the heavy- 
weight championship in Los Angeles 
next week. Admittedly, he has some 
peculiar handicaps. He is a college 
graduate, a former Army officer and, 
worst of all, a schoolteacher. From a 
purely statistical standpoint, he 
would have a more promising future 
in the beak-busting business if he 
were, say, an unemployed artichoke 
picker who never finished the eighth 
grade or an ex-Army yardbird who 
spent most of his time in the stockade 
for brawling. But it would be a mis- 
take to place too much emphasis on 
Roy’s cultural accomplishments. He 
comes from Cut 'N Shoot, Texas, of a 
fine old family of knife, knee and 
knuckle fighters who believe in put- 
ting first things first. As his mother, 
Gladys, tartly reminded a reporter 
not so long ago : ‘‘Roy started fightin’ 


long before he ever went to college.” 

Roy, a modest, intelligent young 
man, who looks deceptively small 
until he starts shucking clothes off 
his 6-foot, 192-pound, finely muscled 
frame, is looking forward to his meet- 
ing with Patterson with a measure of 
confidence. Last week as he lolled in 
the California sunshine on the patio 
of his plush $100-a-day villa at the 
Arrowhead Springs Hotel, where he is 
training, he tugged thoughtfully at 
his bare toes. ‘‘Ah don’t see why Ah 
can’t beat him. You can’t ever tell 
until you get in there, but Ah’ve been 
fightin’ longer than he has. He’s been 
a pro longer, but Ah’ve been fightin’ 
amateur ever since Ah was 12. Ah’m a 
little bigger’n he is and Ah think 
Ah’m probably stronger. People are 
always askin’ if Ah can hit as hard. 
Well, now. Ah don’t know. All Ah 
know is Ah hit hard enough to knock 
somebody out if Ah get the chance.” 

Roy may well be the best heavy- 
weight fighter Texas has produced 
since mighty Jack Johnson went from 
the docks of Galveston on to the 
world’s championship more than 50 
years ago. But since he has never 
fought beyond the friendly confines of 
his home state, nor even been seen on 
national television, he will have to 
try for the top crown in fistdom be- 
fore he proves his true worth. 

Without question, however, as the 
nation’s leading boxing writers dis- 
covered when they sought Roy out 
last month, he has the most colorful 
background of any fighter of this cen- 
tury. ‘‘This is the first time I’ve ever 
had to tone down a true story so my 
readers would believe it,” admitted 
one harassed New York sportswriter. 


Cut 'N Shoot, which Roy calls 
home, is a community of 194 carefree 
souls. It lies only four and a half 
miles east of the little modern and 
oil-rich town of Conroe and only 40- 
odd miles from Houston’s skyscrap- 
ers, but it is dominated by the Big 
Thicket of Texas — a mysterious, 
wooded country heavy with wild or- 
chids, palmetto swamps, loblolly 
pines, alligators and herds of wild 
horses. There are many stories about 
how Cut ’N Shoot got its name. The 
one most generally accepted is that it 
started when rival factions in a local 
church couldn't settle a matter of 
ritual and gathered together one eve- 
ning to ‘‘cut and shoot it out.” Some 
visitors find Cut 'N Shoot a dead 
ringer for Dogpatch in UU Abner. 
Others think it has sprung full-blown 
out of one of Erskine Caldwell’s nov- 
els. Folks still live in log cabins in Cut 
'N Shoot, brawl in lumber camps, 
make moonshine whisky in the thick- 
ets, consider themselves well-dressed 
in a new pair of overalls. 

SEVEN KIDS, THIRTEEN HOUNDS 

The fist is still the law of the land 
in Cut 'N Shoot and, nowadays and 
for some years past, the focal point of 
the community has been the home of 
the Harris clan. Originally it was a 
four-room log cabin, but years ago Big 
Henry Harris, Roy’s lather, bought 
a yellow clapboard shotgun house and 
attached it to the southeast end of 
the log house to help accommodate his 
growing brood of seven children. A 
sagging single porch, partly shaded by 
a wisteria vine, now joins the two 
buildings. A hunting horn to call the 
thirteen hounds which sleep under and 
around the house hangs from a peg 
on the front porch. Razorback hogs 
grunt about the front yard. Part of 
Big Henry’s herd of 75 woods cattle 
lazily chew their cuds in the shade 
of the house. Countless chickens mill 
around under the front porch and oc- 
casionally wander into the house. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Augu»t IS, 



The first Harris to settle in the en- 
virons of Cut ’N Shoot was Roy’s 
grandpappy. Hecame from Oklahoma 
in 19R}, and his signing name was 
John Wesley, but nobody ever called 
him anything except Cussin’ because 
of his awe-inspiring swearing. When 
Cussin’ was really riled, his language 
reportedly willed swamp lilies and 
sent man and beast high-tailing for 
cover. ‘‘He never talked ordinary -like 
hardly a-tall,” recalls an okltimer. 
“He jes’ cus.sed. But nobody ever had 
to ast him twice’t what he meant." 

Cussin’ topped six feet by several 
inches hut was as thin as a first -growth 
pine. He fancied himself something of 
a dandy and always wore a bright red 
bandanna around his neck. ‘‘Fact of 
the matter were. Cussin' were as ugly 
as something the buzzards left,” said 
a former neighbor, “but in his mind he 
were a mighty hand.some man and he’d 
whup hell outta anybody who said 
different." 

Cussin’ sired 16 children in all, and 
three of his sons— Jack, now 67 ; Bob, 
now 51 ; and Henry, Roy’s father, now 
48— became the out-ridingest, out- 
fightingest general all-round hell-rais- 
ers in the Rig Thicket. 


Some of the brawls the Harris 
brothers had were so titanic that they 
became legends. On one memorable 
occasion Brother Bob took an ax han- 
dle and in 10 minutes flat sent 16 men 
to the hospital. Another historic free- 
for-all occurred one night when a 
group of neighbors got together for a 
shindig and, presumably to insure the 
peace, sent word to Brother Jack that 
he wasn’t invited. Stung by this 
slight. Jack rounded up Bob and 
Henry and went anyway. Jack then 
went around the dance floor and 
asked every lady present to dance. 
When they all refused, he walked 
to the middle of the floor and an- 
nounced: “Thar ain’t a lady heah 
wants to dance. I done asked them all, 
and afore I'll let any of you make ’em 
dance I’ll die and go to Hell.” 

In the general melee which followed, 
one man rashly drew a pistol on Jack. 
Jack took it away from him and beat 
it to pieces on his head. Another man 
attacked Jack from behind with a 
fence rail— which Jack used to break 
his assailant’s back. 

An even more serious episode oc- 
curred one night when 11 men tried 
to bushwhack Bob. They called him 


out on the road and offered him a 
drink of moonshine. When he lifted 
the bottle, one of the men slugged him 
with a car jack. Another man jumped 
on Bob and stabbed him 18 times 
before Bob managed to open his own 
knife with his teeth. He almost decapi- 
tated the man, who got up and ran in 
a circle before he fell down dead. 

OIL AND TROUBLED WATERS 

But the Harris clan made its great- 
est name for fighting back in the early 
’.‘{Os, after oil was discovered in the Big 
Thicket. The first well was brought in 
in 1982 and it turned out to be a ma- 
jor strike. Everybody seemed to want 
in on the bonanza. Almost overnight 
the population of little nearby Conroe 
swelled from 2,000 to 15,000. Folks in 
the Big Thicket didn’t know anything 
about oil and cared less. They resent- 
ed the hordes of furriners who invaded 
their privacy. Besides, when the oil 
companies leased land they fenced it 
off. They laid roads where trails had 
been, cut timber, scared off game, 
were always stumbling into hollows 
where moonshine stills had been safe 
from prying eyes for generations. 
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TEXAN TALE continued 

The Harrises led the fight against 
the invaders. They headed gangs of 
horsemen who rode hell-for-lealher all 
over the area, pulling down fences, 
waylaying oil crews, bringing road 
building to a halt. Sometimes they 
would ride right up to a well site, pull 
the drillers off the platform and flail 
the daylights out of them. 

Brother .Jack was the first Harris 
to realize the futility of trying to halt 
the growing army of oilmen. He de- 
cided to jine them. He hired a crew of 
toughs and contracted to dig slush 
pits for the oil wells. "Jack was alius 
kinda partial to ex-convicts,” de- 
clared an old acquaintance. "He got 
together the meanest, orneriest bunch 
you ever seen, an' I reckon he could 
lick ’em all.” 

Jack struck up a warm friendship 
with one of his mule skinners named 
Roy Tipton. Tipton was on the lam 
from Chicago, where he was a cohort 
of Machine Gun Kelly. In fact, all 
the Harrises became fond of Tipton. 
When Henry’s second son, the future 
heavyweight contender, was born on 
June 29, 1933, he was named Roy 
after the gangster. 

Eventually, Texas Rangers had to 
be called in to restore law in the Big 
Thicket. Their job was made some- 


what easier by the fact that tlie in- 
surrection was waning. Oil wells were 
multiplying so rapidly that even the 
most stubborn landowners realized 
that they were fighting a losing battle. 

Today Henry Harris denies that he 
fought the oil gangs because of pure 
cussedness. “The oil boom brought 
every no-good in the country here, 
and they were stealing my hawgs and 
everything else,” he explains. "I 
didn’t want to send nobody to the 
pen so I just beat hell outta them.” 

Finally, even the Harrises patched 
together a truce with the oil interests. 
Over the years the deal has produced 
more acrimony than profits. The 
Harris brothers refuse to discuss the 
subject, but friends declare they are 
still angry because they feel other 
relatives were responsible for their 
aged mother signing away mineral 
rights on the family’s 320 acres for 
only a few thousand dollars and an 
eighth share in the oil yield. Since 
their mother’s death, the eighth share 
in three producing wells sunk on the 
property is, in turn, split among eight 
heirs. ‘Tt don’t pay much,” says 
Henry. "Just some.” Henry also 
draws a small stipend from the oil 
company for checking the wells daily. 
The only other tangible benefit is a 
perpetually burning natural gas flare 
leading from one of the wells. It was 


by this flickering light that Roy and 
'I'obe boxed to all hours almost every 
night when they were boys. 

Big Henry Harris is still a man to 
reckon with. He is level-eyed and 
level-talking and packs a well-dis- 
tributed 237 pounds on his 6-foot 
2! 2 -inch frame. Until Roy blossomed 
forth into the big time he was his 
trainer and always seconded him in 
the ring. When he speaks, all his chil- 
dren give him instant and respectful 
attention. A report gleefully circulat- 
ed by friends of the Harris family is 
that when Roy signed to fight Pat- 
terson. Big Henry turned to him and 
said simply: ‘‘Now you whup him or 
I’ll whup you.” Big Henry smilingly 
denies that he made such a threat, 
but friends say he is capable of it and, 
furthermore, might not do too bad a 
job in trying to carry it out. 


Despite his own youthful hell-rais- 
ing proclivities— or maybe because 
of them— he has always demanded 
the best from his children. One day 
after Tobe and Roy had brought 
home unsatisfactory report cards, 
he entered the principal’s office at 
the Cut ’N Shoot school, grim-faced 
and lugging an enormous bundle of 
switches. He demanded to see his 
boys’ teacher. The principal nervous- 
ly suggested that perhaps he could 
cope with any problems. "Git her,” 
^ig Henry barked, "or I’ll go git her 
yself.” The principal scurried off 
id soon returned with the fright- 
led teacher. Big Henry looked at 
‘r levelly. "I’m not blaming you for 
y boys’ bad grades, ma’am. They 
dn’t study hard enough and it’s not 
lur fault.” He thrust the bundle of 
fitches at her. "I brought you these, 
ow if they make bad grades again, 
will be your fault.” All the Harri.s 
ildren have been above-average or 
>nor students. 

Roy’s growing success has caused 
I sorts of changes around the Har- 
i homestead. For years it could be 
iproached only by a winding, rutted 
ad which became a quagmire in 
iny weather. Recently the county 
raped and graded the road. "If’n ole 
Dy wins the champeenship they’ll 
.rd-top that road for sho’,” one Cut 
Shooter jubilantly predicted. 
Three years ago, when Roy mar- 
■d Jean Groce, whom he first met 
len they were in a home-making 
iss together in high school, he built 
5 little three-room cottage within 
itting distance of his family’s home. 


But the grandest addition of all is 
a large pavilion of pine boards with 
a corrugated iron roof which houses 
a worn but thoroughly serviceable 
boxing ring. 

One of the more durable legends 
circulated about Roy’s ring prowess 
is that he learned to box in a barbed- 
wire ring. It is almost true. He start- 
ed boxing, somewhat against his will, 
when he was 6 and his brother Tobe, 
who was 16 months older, swapped 
some ducks for a set of boxing gloves. 
“Tobe was always crazy about fight- 
ing,’’ Roy says, “and every day I had 
to box with him.’’ Big Henry encour- 
aged the boys’ boxing from the start 
and after a few days sank some sweet- 
gum posts and built them a ring 
against two sides of a garden fence. 
The fence was barbed wire. 

Soon e%'ery barefoot, overalled boy 
within running distance was congre- 
gating in the Harris side yard to have 
a turn with the boxing gloves. Henry 
built a new ring, using more sweet- 
gum posts and discarded oil-well 
cable. Campbell (Wildman) Wood- 
man, a burly and affable young man 
who teaches school in Conroe and who 
is a former Golden Gloves heavy- 
weight champion, still recalls that 
ring with a wry smile. “The strands 
had broken and curled and it was 
worse than barbed wire.” This may 
explain why, for all his defensive tac- 
tics, Roy Harris seldom touches the 
ropes in a ring. 

Woodman thinks those afternoon 
sessions might account for the fact 
that Roy comes out of all his bouts 
relatively unscathed. “Tobe and I 
used to make him box us,” he says. 
“We both were bigger than he was 
and that little old boy had to fight 
smart or take a beating. It got so 
it was hard to catch up with him.” 

Matches were held in the Harris 
front yard almost every night. Some- 
time?, to liven things up, Big Henry 
would bring home toughs and drunks 
from nearby honky-tonks and put 
them in the ring against his boys. 
“We fought all kinds of drunks,” 
Tobe recalls. 

Cut 'N Shoot received its first na- 
tional publicity nine years ago when 
Tobe and Roy entered the Golden 
Gloves regional matches at Lufkin. 
Glen Buffalo, a football coach at Con- 
roe Junior High School, persuaded 
them that it would be good publicity 
to let their hair grow long and enter 
the ring wearing cut-off overalls. 
There was no need to persuade them 
to go barefoot. They preferred to 


fight that way anyway. Big Henry 
and Brother Bob grew beards and 
donned coonskin caps and seconded 
the boys. Papers all over the country 
carried stories about the two rubes 
from Cut ’N Shoot who had never 
had a store-bought’n haircut and who 
fought with a John L. Sullivan 
stance. Tobe and Roy flush even to- 
day when the stories are mentioned. 

Roy lost only ten of his 83 ama- 
teur fights and won the Texas Gold- 
en Gloves middleweight champion- 
ship in 19.52 and after that the state 
light-heavyweight title for three years 
straight. 

EDUCATION VIA THE RING 

Roy confesses he never had any in- 
tention of turning pro, and never 
would have unles.s he had needed the 
money to go through Sam Houston 
State Teachers College where he grad- 
uated with a B.S. in agriculture. Even 
so, his earnings for the first couple of 
years were slim and never ran over 
.$250 a fight. Tobe, who turned pro 
first, did even worse — he once col- 
lected only $16 for a main-event bout 
in Hou.ston. Tobe’s career as a pro 
ended after 27 bouts when he was 
thrown by a horse and suffered a 
shoulder injury. 

Despite the fact he always won, 
Roy looked so awkward in the ring 
that his first manager, Benny King, 
a Houston druggist, had trouble lin- 
ing up fights. Besides, some flashy 
heavyweights around avoided him. 
Once, in desperation to get a bout, 
King offered to allow Harris to fight 
Buddy Turman, a reigning state 
heavyweight, behind a barn for a 
token 50$! purse. 

Things began looking up after box- 
ing’s shrewd fat man, Lou Viscusi, 
proprietor of Lightweight Champion 
Joe Brown and Former Featherweight 
Champ Willie Pep, began taking a 
public interest in Roy’s career. Aft- 
er he beat Willie Pastrano, Roy ter- 
minated his relationship with King 
and went into Viseusi’s stable. His 
explanation is simple: “Ah wasn't 
altogether satisfied with Benny, and 
Ah thought Lou could do me more 
good.” 

Roy leads an exemplary personal 
life. Nobody has ever heard him 
curse, he doesn’t smoke and. has nev- 
er even tasted beer. He had never 
even tasted tea until he married. He 
bought a 1951 Cadillac last year, but 
it was the nearest thing to an extrav- 
agance anyone has ever seen him 
commit. Dinny McMahon, veteran 



PLEASANTLY SILHOUETTED in doOFWay 

is Wynne, 14, one of Roy’s four sisters. 


trainer and Connecticut Boxing Com- 
missioner who has been assisting ring- 
wise Bill Gore in his training, said, 
“The only trouble we have is keeping 
him from working too hard. He takes 
instructions eagerly and he never says 
a word back.” 

He doesn’t have a mean streak and 
has been knowm to ease up when an 
opponent is taking heavy punish- 
ment. This worries his supporters 
considerably, particularly since most 
of his friends feel he doesn't like fight- 
ing anyway. Roy doesn’t answer this 
allegation hotly. Instead he smiles 
and says thoughtfully: “Ah don’t 
dislike it. Fighting has done a lot for 
me. It helped me go through college 
and Ah hope one day it will buy me 
the boys’ camp Ah want. Fighting’s 
been good to me really.” He chuckled 
and shook his head slowly. “It's a 
funny business, though, isn’t it— hit- 
ting people in the head.” end 


THE BIG FIGHT: 
MARTIN KANE’S PREVIEW 
IS ON PAGE 42 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Margaret Durrance 


THE SNOWS 
OF 

PORTILLO 


S KIMMING down the billowy bosom of 
Chile’s high Andes, the two skiers shown 
on the opposite page are enjoying their sport 
at its superlative finest in a breathtaking 
high-altitude landscape that normally only 
experienced mountain climbers ever see. This 
is Portillo, Chile'.s Andean ski resort, 10,000 
feet up in the loom of snow-capped peaks 
that tower 20,000 feet or more. It is an area 
where eternal snows form a base for seasonal 
snows which, from late May to August, pro- 
vide another six- or seven-foot layer topped 
by 18 inches or more of the finest powder. It is 
a place where the sun blazes hotly in a deep- 
blue sky and all the visible world is asparkle 
and aglitter in its radiance; and also, when 
it storms, a place where the awful majesty 
of wind and driven snow can be safely viewed 
from the windows of a luxury hotel {see page 
4.4)- Cupped in the rocky embrace of its sur- 
rounding peaks, Portillo’s skiing is truly phe- 
nomenal — from beginners’ slope.s to every 
type of glacial and Alpine skiing. And it all 
reaches the peak of its perfection in July 
and Augu.st, which is the time when most 
skiers just sit back and ski in their dreams. 
Here, for a luckj- few, these dreams have be- 
come reality, as shown in the color photo- 
graphs on the opposite and following pages. 



GRANDEUR of sky and snow at Portillo dwarfs two 
skiers winging down mountainside trailing swirls of powder. 


-,p.f 



SUNNING on terrace of Hotel Portillo, Mimi Mills (/*//' of Middleburg, Va., Sally 
Deaver of Whitemarsh, Pa. and Alfonso Diez-Hildalgo of Lima, Peru relax between runs. 






SWINCiIXCt down through lighl dustitit' of powdor, Kallo ilakkinon ik/i'i, Former 
Olympic Star Stein Erikson and Sally Ucaver make rhythmic descent to Lake of the Incus. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Bridge and Ethics 

M idway through the 10-day world 
championship bridge match with 
Italy last January, Tobias Stone of 
the American team lost his temper, 
none too stable in any event, pro- 
tested, and set in motion a chain of 
circumstances that led to his being 
censured by the American Contract 
Bridge League and banned from in- 
ternational play for a year. Last week 
he sued the league to have the cen- 
sure— in itself unprecedented— re- 
moved by court action. 

About all that has been known of 
what happened in Italy is that the 
American team was decisively beat- 
en. Long dominant in world bridge, 
the U.S. team was first crushed by the 
Italians two years ago, when they ap- 
peared in New York with an entirely 
new bidding system, passing in odd 
situations and suddenly stopping 
with bidding in full swing. The suave 
and diplomatic Italians, personally 
popular and praised by Bridge Mas- 
ter Charles Goren as “fine sportsmen 
and magnificent players,” were also 
noted to be doing a lot of staring at 
each other— long, soulful looks that 
bothered some players and spectators. 

In Italy this j'ear, play started in 
the Casino at Como, with the players 
in the open room in a soundproof 
booth, the bidding and the hands 
shown on a large board outside for 
the benefit of spectators. (The same 
hands were played in Ihe closed room, 
with the Italian team holding the 
cards the Americans had held in the 
open room, as in ordinary duplicate 
bridge, and scoring was by interna- 
tional match points, roughly one for 
every 100 bridge points.) 

After five days the match was 
moved to Campione, where specta- 
tors crowded around the table in the 
open room. The Americans were told 
not to show their hands to the audi- 


ence. Through an oversight, the Ital- 
ians were not warned, and on the first 
hand, as is customary in playing be- 
fore a gallery, held their cards over 
their heads so the spectators could see 
them and follow the bidding. 

What happened next is in dispute. 
The New York Titnen at the time re- 
ported that Stone protested. “Pro- 
tested nothing!” said a bridge official. 
“Toby screamed!” In another hassle. 


Stone said to the Italian player Gu- 
glielmo Siniscalco, “Stop staring at 
your partner!” 

“Are you accusing me of cheating?” 
asked Signor Siniscalco. 

“No,” said Stone. “It makes me 
uncomfortable.” 

The Italian team, winners of the 
164-hands match by 211 to 174 points, 
charged Stone with discourtesy to 
roiidiiiied 



Henchlilzed, bolhrred and hcwitdcred 
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an opponent. Back in the U.S. the 
Bridge League barred Stone for a year 
for discourtesy, but cleared him of a 
second complaint that he liad accused 
the Italians of cheating. Bridge ex- 
perts say the barring is unnecessary 
—the Italians wouldn’t play against 
a team of which Stone was a member. 

They also say that the conflict 
dramatizes the different ethical cli- 
mate of European and American 
bridge. Belting is heavy during Euro- 
pean tournaments and all but un- 
known, or for small stakes, in Ameri- 
can matches. There is no way to codi- 
fy unethical practices in bridge. It is 
unethical, for instance, to hesitate on 
playing a singleton, just as it is to 
deliberate too long on certain no- 
trump bid.s or to go through elabo- 
rate facia) grimaces, indicating pro- 
found uncertainty, whose net result 
in certain bidding and playing situa- 
tions can only be to acquaint one’s 
partner of the nature of the cards 
held, Bpt if any protest is entered, 
the dispute boils down to something 
as nebulous as a fleeting expression. 
Hervce bridge ofiicials in the United 
State'S hold that the primary aim is 
to maintain an ethical climate, rath- 
er than legislate against concrete acts. 
They want to avoid the money- 
saturated, gambVmg-tense environ- 
ment of much European tournament 
play, where, in recent years, both the 
Italian and the French teams have 
fired top bridge stars for cheating. 


American bridge experts also tried to 
soothe international friction diplo- 
matically. Charles Goren went over 
the board.s (each dealt hand is called 
a board and each board is recorded) 
‘‘with a fine tooth comb,” could not 
find a shred of evidence of cheating 
by the Italian players, called the very 
idea “preposterous.” As for the star- 
ing Stone complained about, Goren 
said : “Heck, Americans are the great- 
est starers in the world.” 

Fisherman’s Luck 

F ( 1 R almost a year, Williams Sim- 
mons, 30, a Baltimore longshore- 
man, had been married and, by coin- 
cidence, out of a job. His wife, Viola, 
was steadily employed at a Venetian- 
blind factory and recently had begun 
to pass remarks to the effect that a 



man looking for work wasn't likely to 
find it if he was out fishing half the 
time. 

The other night, William helped 
dry the dishes and after Viola had 
gone to bed, he wrote the following 
note to her: “I was going to tell you 
last night, but was afraid you’d get 
mad. I've gone fishing. Will drive 


They Said It 

HOWARD KING, hcai'y Weight champion of Nevada who hack-pedaled his 
ivny to a listless draw with Archie Moore, upon being asked ivhij he didn’t 
try for a knockout: “Archie is too strong. And besides, I’m a good-looking 
guy — better looking than Nat King Cole.’’ 


EMMET F. BYRNE, Co«£/rc,s>‘ma?i from Illinois, prefacing a sports article 
lauding Nellie Fox which he read into the Congressional Record: “Mr. Speaker, 
in a season when ilic Chicago White Sox need an act of Congress or a shot 
in the arm in their pursuit of the Yankees, it is refreshing and stimulating 
to hare Nellie Fox playing his usual brilliant gainc from day to day." 

YOGI BERRA, sometime right fielder for the New York Yankees, summed 
up his new career just two nights before a pregame fungo hit him in the 
face: “I ain't been hit on the head yet.” 


you to work at 7 a.m. Love, Bill.” 

At 7 a.m., Viola was ready, mad 
and ready. Bill did not show. Also, 
it turned out, he had taken $5 of the 
grocery money (to buy gas), leaving 
Viola only a dollar. Viola finally had 
to take the bus to work, and she was 
docked for being late. The thoughts 
she had about fishermen, she later 
confessed, were unkind. 

She was still burning when the boss 
called her into his office. “Viola,” said 
the boss, “congratulations. You are 
rich. Your husband has caught a fish 
worth $25,000.” 

Bill had done just that. With a live 
eel for bait, he had hooked Diamond 
Jim III, the diamond-tagged striped 
bass released in Chesapeake Bay earli- 
er in the summer as a promotion 
stunt for a brewery. (“I had planned 
to quit fishing at 6 o’clock,” said Bill, 
‘‘but the bass started hitting the eels 
just before 6. I couldn’t stop then.”) 
Two previous Diamond Jims have 
not been caught. The prize monev is 
dropped to $1,000 in September. Bill 
Simmons had beaten the deadline by 
three weeks. Belter than that, he had 
beaten the rap at home, where never 
again will a word be uttered against 
the reasonable proposition that some- 
times it is better to go fishing than 
to work — ^or even look Cor work. 

The Funny Coaches 

T here is more to big-time coach- 
ing than beating the bushes for 
big boys bright enough to make pass- 
ing grade.<!. A coach also has to have 
some sure-fire comedy material for 
the banquet circuit and be fast with 
an ad lib at his press conference. 

Top banana among funny coaches 
is Duffy Daugherty of Michigan 
Slate, who fractured them at a Sen- 
ate hearing the other day and drew 
from Senator E.stes Kefauver the 
comment that he was funnier than 
Casey Stengel. 

It may be observed, these hot Au- 
gust days, that some other coaches 
are testing material here and there. 
In Greensboro, North Carolina, 
Adolph Rupp, Kentucky coach, told 
a basketball clinic: “I’m not as mean 
as you think. I’ve got a lot of pub- 
licity for being a mean man, but it’s 
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not true. The fact is that I’ve already 
got an invitation to coach both teams 
when I go through the pearly gates.” 

If this wasn't real funny, it was at 
least brave. For Rupp was talking in 
the territory of North Carolina’s 
coach, F'rank McGuire, who is a very 
fast man with the comeback. Asked, 
at a question-and-answer session fol- 
lowing a banquet, if there was any 
place for the small man in basketball, 
Frank said, “Yes, sellingscore cards.” 
Asked what could be done to improve 
the quality of officiating, Frank said, 
“Give ’em faster sneakers.” 

The other day, at a meeting of 
Missouri Valley coaches, George 
Blackburn of Cincinnati told his col- 
leagues how he planned to resolve the 
quandary over whether to kick the 
point after touchdown or go for two 
points on a run or pass play. 

“I’m going to have a big white 
card that reads ‘kick’ and a big red 
card that reads ‘pass-run.’ After we 
score a touchdown. I’m going to hold 
up both cards, and the one that gets 
the most response from the fans wilt 
determine what we do.” 

Pete Elliott, California’s young 
(31) football coach, says he plans to 
use a “countdown” in signal calling 
next season. “It should have a psy- 
chological impact,” said Elliott. 
“We’re hoping that when the quar- 
terback starts by shouting, ‘Count 
down,’ and then calls decreasing num- 
bers, it will result in an explosive line 



charge and allow our guided half- 
backs to fire up into orbit.” 

Nothing? Well, remember it’s only 
August and the show is still on the 
road. 

Printers’ Baseball 

rpwo HUNDRED of the best baseball 
players in the union printing 
trades assembled in New York last 
week, and, as one of them observed, 
“For one week we were in the big 


leagues.” For one week each year for 
the past 50 years the top printers’ 
baseball teams of the country have 
been meeting for an annual tourna- 
ment, the first one opening on a bright 
September Sunday in 1908 at Sheeps- 
head Bay, N.Y. with the 75-piece 
23rd Regiment Band providing 
music and the picnic dinner including 
Boston brown bread, Rhode Island 
clams, sea bass, lobsters, Philadelphia 
chicken. The entertainment was fea- 
tured by a fat man’s race for printers 
weighing 200 pounds or more. (Bos- 
ton beat Pittsburgh.) 

Fifty years have made hardly a 
dent in the hallow'ed traditions of the 
printers. Last week they arrived in 
New York (as Jehovah’s Witnes-ses 
were checking out ) with their families, 
the defending champions from St. 
Louis traveling in two cars assigned 
to them by the Pennsylvania. They 
put up in an air-conditioned hotel, 
visited Ruppert’s Brewery, enjoyed a 
cocktail party for the wives and spent 


evening after evening singing old 
songs. Each morning the 10 teanis 
raced to Ebbets Field and various 
other playing fields around town for 
another elimination round starting at 
1 1 o’clock. They were alert and eager, 
the general festi\ities of the night 
before rarely involving the players. 
As Eddie Moran, the St. Louis man- 
ager, observed, “You never drink 
when you’re winning.” 

The Union Printers International 
Baseball League is the oldest amateur 
baseball organization in the coun- 
try, and its members claim they play 
the best amateur ball to be seen 
anywhere. A player must be 1) a 
printer; 2) the son of a printer; 3) an 
apprentice printer. Many are former 
professional ballplayers. 

Nevertheless, all printers plainly 
were not athletes. Games were spotty, 
a few innings of good minor league 
quality play, followed by tragic dis- 
order. The New York Union Printers 

roplinued 
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trailed the Boston Typos 7-0 in the 
third inning, piled up six runs and 
then, in the fifth, let three runs come 
in on a wild throw from third. The 
ball arched so high over home that 
John Licalo, managing the New York 
team, said in a voice of mild wonder, 
“How can a man throw a hall straight 
up in the air?” In general, the games 
looked like exhibitions by former 
professional ballplayers who were sur- 
prised to find they had become print- 
ers, or of printers who were surprised 
to find themselves in a ball park. 
After six days of play, Washington, 
most of whose team is employed in 
the Government Printing Office, won 
the championship for the 22nd time. 

Except to the players, the outcome 
hardly mattered. Printers’ baseball 
harks back to the days when the an- 
nual tournament in Boston meant a 
stag at St. James Hall for the men 
and a ladies’ party at Keith’s Theater, 
when the 1911 championship week in 
St. Louis meant a downtown parade, 
visit to a brewery, a moonlight excur- 
sion on the steamer Gray Engle, with 
as many as 8,000 fans crowding the 
stands for the final game. Games last 
week were played in such a pleasant 
atmosphere of meaningful tradition 
that the conclusion appeared to be 
obvious: if all printers are not ath- 
letes, it might be a good idea for all 
athletes to become printers — or at 
lea.st for all amateur athletic organi- 
zations to preserve their traditions 
a.s the printers have. 

Take 1 GaL Claret 

A MAM who Spent a recent rainy 
day browsing in a library has 
emerged with an excerpt from Tobias 
Smollett's Humphry Clinker, written 
in 1770, which is olTered herewith as 
hot-weather comfort for golfers and 
claret drinkers: 

“In the fields called the Links, the 
citizens of Edinburgh divert them- 
selves at a game called golf, in which 
they use a curious kind of bats, tipt 
with horn, and small elastic balls of 
leather, stuffed with feathers, rath- 
er less than tennis balls, but of a 
much harder consistence. This they 
strike with such force and dexteri- 
ty from one hole to another, that 


they fly to an incredible distance. . . . 

“Among others, I was shewn one 
particular set of golfers, the young- 
est of whom was turned of fourscore. 
They were all gentlemen of independ- 
ent fortunes who had amused them- 
selves with this pastime for the best 
part of a century, without having 
ever felt the least alarm from sick- 
ness or disgust; and they never went 
to bed, without having each the best 
part of a gallon of claret in his belly. 
Such uninterrupted exercise, coop- 
erating with the keen air from the sea, 
must, without all doubt, keep the 
appetite always on edge and steel the 
constitution against all common at- 
tacks of distemper.” 

Alpine Wall 

mHE BODY of Stefano Longhi is 
still swinging at the end of a rope 
high on the wall of the Eiger. Last 
summer the doomed Italian climber 
and a companion, disregarding warn- 
ings and official orders, made a des- 
perate attempt to scale the sheer, 
vertical 6,700-foot north face of the 
13,036-foot Alpine peak that has 
claimed 18 lives in 20 years. Mid- 
way they met the one unforeseea- 
ble obstacle: another party making 
an unauthorized dash for the sum- 
mit. Storms closed in on them. From 
the terrace of a hotel in the valley, 
watchers with telescopes followed 
their hopeless clawing at the face 
of the rock. Rescue parties saved 
one man, and recovered two bodies. 



Bargain Sail 

The skipper added to his crew 
A maid in stylish sacking; 

She doubles as a flying jib 
Whene’er the boat is tacking. 

— Fhank O'Brien 
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Longhi lay on a ledge, plainly weaker 
each time the clouds parted, and at 
last slipped over. All winter his fro- 
zen body swung with the gales. 

Last week three skilled climbers 
set out to scale the north wall of the 
Eiger and cut Longhi’s body down. 
They left at 1 a.m. On the terrace of 
the Schweidegg Hotel was their ad- 
viser, Heinrich Harrar, who first 
climbed the Eiger 20 years ago. Their 
ec.uTment was superb, conditions 
ideal. 

At 8 in the morning they were over 
a third of the way up, 3,000 feet be- 
low the top of the wall. The sky was 
clear. At 11 :30 they were halfway up, 
on a narrow snowfield that cuts 
across the whole wall, and where last 
year’s climbers began to falter. Here 
Herbert Iladitschnig, a 24-year-old 
Austrian army guide, took the lead 
from 22-year-old Lothar Brandler, 
who had led so far. Hias Noichl, 36, 
another .\ustrian guide and an Olym- 
pic athlete, tried a more difficult pas- 
sage alone. 

They were making 328 feet an hour 
—phenomenal speed. In the after- 
noon the rate slowed. At 4 o'clock 
Brandler slipped and slid 65 feet be- 
fore he stopped himself with the help 
of his ice ax. At 5 they were together 
again, within 2,000 feet of the top. 
At 5:30 a rain of falling stones de- 
scended on them, one rock the size 
of a man’s head crushing Noichl’s 
hand as he clung to his ice ax. He 
held on, but he lost so much blood 
the others put a tourniquet on his 
arm and climbed to a small rocky 
terrace just below Longhi's swaying 
body to spend the night. 

The next morning they began 
creeping down. Thirty-seven hours 
after they began their climb they 
were met by a seven-man rescue team, 
who rushed Noichl to a hospital, where 
two fingers were removed from his 
crushed hand. 

Thus, the Eiger had defeated an- 
other attempt to climb it. The body 
of Stefano Longhi still swung at the 
end of the rope high on the cliff, a 
macabre sight for tourists to peer at 
through the telescope on the hotel 
terrace in the valley far below. But 
one man would not look up. Said 
Lothar Brandler: “I hate that wall.” 


A MOST 
UNHAPPY 
SEASON 

I IT just over two months the sport 
of automobile racing has lost three 
drivers of the first rank: Britain’s 
Peter Collins last week; Italy’s Luigi 
Musso last month; America’s Pat 
O’Connor on Memorial Day. They 
were all seasoned men, famous for the 
security with which they drove; they 
were courageous, handsome, popular, 
successful. 

Collins, said by British observers 
to be one of the most sensible men 
ever to sit in a racing car, was fatally 
injured when he lost control of a Fer- 
rari on a turn in the German Grand 
J’rix. Musso, “the reasonable cham- 
pion,” was fatally injured when he 
lo.st control of a Ferrari on a turn in 
the French Grand Prix. O'Connor, a 
serenely skillful track racing driver, 
died in the Indianapolis “500” be- 
cause of a series of accidents not of 
his making. 

And in just about the same short 
space of time were killed Britain’s 
Archie Scott-Brown; France’s Jean 
Brousellet; American Track Racing 
Drivers Art Bisch and Jimmy Davis; 
American Sports Car Drivers Harold 
Hartley and Abbott Hodge Brush. 
Why so many so quickly? 

The answer is that nobody really 
knows, and the tendency among rac- 
ing men is to say that this is just a 
bad season. There have been ocea- 
.sional fatalities ever since that day 
in the automobile’s infancy, in 1898, 
on which France’s Marquis de Mon- 
taignac became the first man to die 
at the wheel of a racing car. The sport 
was dangerous then and it is danger- 
ous now. 

The fact remains that there has 
been an extraordinary number of fa- 



talities this summer, and thoughtful 
men here ancl abroad are doing some 
pretty serious soul searching. It has 
not been very long since the blue- 
ribbon Indianapolis drivers Bill Vu- 
kovich, Boh Sweikert, Mike Naxaruk 
and Jack McGrath were killed in rac- 
ing accidents, nor since Italy’s Alberto 
Ascari and Eugenio Castellotti and 
Spain’s Marquis de Portago perished. 
No one has forgotten the holocaust 
at Le Mans in 195.5, in which 83 per- 
sons were killed, nor the Mille Miglia 
disasters last year, which took the 
lives of 13. 

There has been a notable emphasis 
on spectator .safety since those trage- 
dies and the outspoken public reac- 
tion to them. The facilities at Le 
Man-s, for example, have been exten- 
sively rebuilt with safety in mind; 
the Mille Miglia ha.s in effect been 
canceled. There is a wholesome trend, 
which this magazine has applauded in 
the past, away from the city-to-city 
and within-a-city road races at which 
reasonable spectator safety cannot 
be assured. 

The cause of driver safety, how- 
ever, apparently has not been served 
as well, although it has by no means 
been neglected. It must be better 
served now. Auto racing, like foot- 
ball and baseball, has come a long 
way from the days in which protec- 
tive helmets were considered sissy. 
Seat belts and shoulder harness, roll 
bars, flameproof clothing— these with 
scientifically developed helmets have 
saved many drivers from disfiguring 
injuries and death. But much more 
is needed, as this summer’s fatalities 
have so painfully proved. 

These were not reckless men hav- 


ing an irresponsible fling in an adven- 
turous sport. Indeed, the topflight 
three— Collins, Musso and O’Connor 
—were as responsible a group as there 
was to be found in racing. All three 
drove cars representative of the best 
in the world, all sharing the enor- 
mous engineering advances that have 
inevitably come with the racing car's 
maturity. 

British experts were quick to point 
out that both Collins and Musso died 
on typical Continejital road circuits 
which did not provide escape routes 
in ca.se of errors in judgment in the 
turns. Italian experts were beginning 
to speculate that the Ferrari single- 
seaters they drove were “too perfect,” 
that is. the cars gave too much con- 
fidence and failed to warn the driv- 
ers in time that safe limits of .speed 
had been exceeded in the turns. The 
world champion driver, Juan Manuel 
Fangio, felt that today’s racing cars 
have become too light in relation to 
their great power. The United States 
Auto Club, responsible for the most 
important crack racing here, had no 
immediate solutions for U.S. racing, 
but called a meeting at the end of 
the week to review its entire safety 
program. 

There is a notion in some quarters 
that the death of a racing driver is 
like that of a hero on a battlefield— 
a tragedy to be expected. It is heart- 
ening to record that racing drivers 
and oflRciaLs reject this nonsense. No 
one is so naive as to believe that abso- 
lute safety can be achieved, in racing 
or any other adventurous pursuit, 
but it behooves racing men to make 
their .sport as safe as they can, as 
quickly as they can. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


TO DECORATE A GOLF COURSE 


W HEN Photographer Hy Peskin developed the pic- 
tures he had taken as the British and American 
Curtis Cup teams were Umbering up for their match at 
the Brae Burn Country Club in West Newton, Mass., 
it appeared that the best women amateurs of these two 
great golfing nations were intent mostly on demon- 
strating how to decorate a golf course. Their clothes, 
their smiles, their dimples and their unfailing good 
humor made this conclusion obvious. 

The Americans remained stylishly informal in shirts 
and Bermuda shorts even while the competition was 
under way, but the British team kept to a prim and 
pretty uniform of blue cap, demure white blouse and 
gray skirt combination. The visitors had gained pos- 
session of the cup by winning two years ago at Prince's, 
Sandwich, England, and proceeded to take a quick 2- 
to-1 lead in the first day’s foursomes. On the second 
day the host team appeared to have made a successful 
comeback until Mrs. Frances Smith of Scotland came 
on in determined fashion to defeat Miss Polly Riley 
of Fort W'orth, 2 up. This lied the two teams at 4p2 
points apiece and the British ladies retained the Cur- 
tis Cup for another two years. But, smiles, dimples 
and forms being equal, no one was brave enough to 
step forward and say whether blouses and skirts or 
shirts and .shorts were better to decorate a golf course. 


Photographs by Hy Peskin 



BRITAIN'S DOROTHEA SOMERVILLE ENJOYS A BRIEF REST 



BRITAIN'S Mrs. Jessie Valentine gets firmly set America's Meriam Bailey take.s a hearty prac- 
to wind lip practice round with shot to 18th green, tice swing prior to hitting from the 18th fairway. 




IN STEP America’s Jo- 
Anne Gunderson, 19, and 
Anne Richardson, 22. en- 
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AMERICA'S DEPENDABLE BARBARA ROMACK, PLAYING ON CURTIS CUP TEAM FOR THIRD TIME, SIZES UP A PUTT 


joy the sunshine. Miss 
Gunderson defeated Mrs. 
Valentine in key singles. 




WELL-TURNED-OUT Mrs. Angela Bunallack fair and rakish in colorful hat, America's 
of Britain won her foursome, then tied singles. Barbara Mclnlire finishes herlastwarmupround. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD conlinaed 


TY GIVES A TIP: 
WHAT WAS IT? 

PliiilognipJix hij Hy Pettkin 


The classic baseball mystery has been: What do the 
pitcher and catcher say to each other at one of those 
mid-game, halfway-to-the-mound meetings? Here, Pho- 
tographer Hy Peskin poses another. What goes on be- 
tween an oldtimer like Ty Cobb and a youngtimer like 
Mickey Mantle when they meet, as they did below, be- 
fore the New York Yankees’ Oldtimers (iatne at the 
Stadium last weekend? Cobb, a.s practically every fan 



Cobb: Lean eloner, kid. I got a tip for you . . . Cobb: It’s your stance . . . all urong . . . 


And your utisIs fon’J come nround . . . Cobb; That’s Jrby you’re stri'hiny out so tnuc/i . . . 





knows, was probably the greatest hitter and toughest 
competitor in the game’s history, and Mantle is as good 
as or better than any around today. What every banker 
knows is that Cobb is also the richest man the game has 
ever produced. In his native state of Georgia, he ac- 
quired a large block of original stock in a new company 
that was making something called Coca-Cola. In the 
city of his greatest fame, Detroit, he latched on to some 



Cobb: Your Height’s on the wrong fool every time . . • 


Cobb: Uctnember the feet . ■ . Yon got it? 



stock in a young, growing company named General 
Motors. Mantle, who earns some $75,000 a year with 
the Yankees, owns a motel and shares ownership of a 
company that produces railroad ballast, is not so well 
known to bankers— yet. Well, what do these people talk 
about? We don’t really know but, as can be .seen in our 
version below', w'e think it is significant that Mantle lis- 
tened and listened, speaking only in tlie last frame. 



Cobb: So you don't gel your shoulders into it . . . 


Mantle: \uts. Gimme a tip on stocks to grow old with 




AH, IT WAS A MAGIC SHOVEL! 


Well didn't ft break ground for Dublin’s first 
cinder track that’s now famous forever? 


T hk most famous running track 
in all the world this week was 
the cinder track of Ireland’s Santry 
Stadium, on the road to the Dublin 
airport. For it was here (as described 
in an eyewitness account by Alan 
Montgomery of Dublin’s Irish Times 
on page 28) that Herb Elliott set a 
new world record of 3:54.5 for the 
mile and three other milers bettered 


John Landy’s old record of 3:58. 

The story of these incredible per- 
formances in the same race was so 
astonishing that it burst out of the 
sports pages and onto Page One of 
newspapers here and abroad. For 
readers of SPORTS Illustrated, it 
was a very special story, one which 
they had been following and sharing 
in since January 1957, when the cin- 


der track at Santry was but a gleam 
in the eye of Ireland’s foremost pro- 
moter of amateur athletics, indefati- 
gable, irrepressible Billy Morton. 

The story began when Associate 
Editor Gerald Holland was sent to 
Ireland in the company of Olympic 
Champion Ron Delany to report on 
the homecoming celebration for Ire- 
land’s greatest athletic hero. In that 
report, a speech by Delany himself 
was quoted. In it, the 21-year-old 
hero told a gathering of Dublin’s 
leading citizens: "Gentlemen, while 
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MAGIC OF SHOVEL was first revcaled in last summer's Sports West Virginia, the Atlantic, Ireland and England, and ending 
Illustrated scries, which described adventures ranging over in a London rendezvous with fate and Dublin’s Billy Morton. 



DUBLIN CHILDREN murvelpd at gleaming U.S. shovel after 
ground-breaking ceremonies on the site of the cinder track. 



FINISHED TRACK, Completed last spring, was inspected by 
track and magic shovel historian, Associate Editor Holland. 


it’s all very well for people to be elap- 
ping me on the back and shaking my 
hand . . . the constructive thing T 
want to see is the building of a cinder 
track on the site which Billy Morton 
has acquired at Santry.” 

'file Delany story aroused the in- 
terest of a SpOFtTS Illustrated sub- 
scriber, Bernard P. McDonough, of 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, proprie- 
tor of the O. Ames Company, which 
has been making shovels since Revo- 
lutionary days and is the largest 
shovel factory in the world. Mr. Mc- 
Donough called Associate Editor 
Holland, proposed that they fly to 
Ireland for a weekend and see what 
might be done to help that eco- 
nomically distre.ssed land — either by 
starting up a shovel factory or do- 
ing something that would be sym- 
bolic of Irish-American concern for 
the old country. 


It seemed to Sports Illustrated's 
man that if McDonough and ^^o^ton 
could be exposed to each other some- 
thing would come of it. Moreover, 
the shovel itself seemed to be a sym- 
bol that somehow might fit into the 
picture. So, before takeoff, Holland 
asked TWA if the airline would fly an 
American shovel to Ireland on short 
notice. Mystified but cooperative, 
TWA said it would be glad to. 

On a whirlwind weekend tour of 
Ireland, the sportswriter -industrial- 
ist team of Holland and McDonough 
inspected factories, conferred with 
government officials, were reluctant- 
ly forced to the conclusion that old 
Ireland had shovels enough. This 
cleared the field for Billy Morton 
and, when it was discovered that he 
was not in Ireland at all but in Lon- 
don, the Americans flew there. And 
in tlie lounge of London’s Dorchester 



BERNARD McDONOUGH Spurred the 
drive for funds with cash gift and shovel. 



BILLY MORTON received shovel, held 
it aloft in triumph for the crowd to see. 


Hotel, McDonough was confronted 
with Morton, and the subject of Ire- 
land’s need for a cinder track was 
squarely faced. McDonough, who 
had never seen Morton before in his 
life and had been blissfully unaware 
of the urgent need for a cinder track, 
gave Morton a check for $1,000 and, 
at the urgingof Sports Illustrated’s 
man, agreed to provide one of the 
historic Ames shovels for the ground- 
breaking ceremonies (detailed in the 
picture sequence below i. TWA, as 
promised, flew it over next day. 

Last week, as Mr. McDonough 
read of the magic his shovel had 
helped to work, he cabled Billy Mor- 
ton a pledge of $5,000 to help finish 
the stands at Santry Stadium, a do- 
nation he offered “in the hope that 
other Irish-Americans will join me.” 

And now, for all the other grand 
details, please turn the page. 



RON OELANY co-starrcd with the Lord 
Mayor in the gala ground-breaking show. 



THE DREAM TRACK is pictuft'd here from the air as it await- worldwide fame. In foreground are residences in Santry, Dublin 
ed the arrival of the superlative runners who were to bring it suburb. The highway leads from Dublin City to its airport. 
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TOWARD A PHYSIOLOGICAL ABSOLUTE 


by ALAN MONTGOMERY 

W ITH THE UPStjRGE of big athletic 
meetings after the war and all 
the talk of tracks, the men who ran 
Dublin’s Clonliffe Harriers thought 
Ireland should have a sports stadium 
with a track as good as any other 
country’s. Now it looks as if Ireland 
has not just got a track that is as 
good as anyone else’s: it has 440 
yards which are the best and fastest 
in the world. 

In a small, tree-surrounded park 
just off the main road to Dublin air- 
port, one man last week led four oth- 
ers through the four-minute barrier 
to lop 3 K seconds off the listed world 
record for the mile, and a stubby 
Australian who four weeks earlier 
had shortened the three-mile record 
to 13:10.8 cut 1.4 seconds off the two- 
mile time. 

“It’s the Irish atmosphere,” ex- 
plained the 48-year-old optician Billy 
Morton, Clonliffe’s secretary since 
1943. The athletes agreed that he had 
something. “Usually,” said Austra- 
lia’s Herb Elliott, holder of the new 
mile record of 3:54.5, “I’m all tensed 
up before a race, but here I did not 
care. I never felt better.” 

When Ron Delany brought home 
his gold medal from Melbourne, Mor- 
ton, the man who had first persuaded 
him to be a miler, announced that 
at long last there was a definite plan 
for a sports stadium. He had a site. 
All that was needed was the money. 
This did not deter the little Irish club 
or its chunky secretary. “Billy Mor- 
ton,” said a clubman with uncon- 
cealed admiration, “should have been 
a parish priest. He’d build a marvel- 
ous new church and then he’d put a 
big notice in the front garden say- 
ing how much he owed.” 

At a fund-raising party Dublin’s 
first-ever Jewish Lord Mayor Bob 
Briscoe kicked off with a £25 gift. 
From the U.S. came assistance from 
Shovel Manufacturer Bernard Mc- 
Donough, and in due course a grin- 
ning Delany was able to predict: 
“I expect loads of world records to 
be broken here, Billy.” 


The first came in July, before the 
paint was dry on the railings, when 
Albert Thomas, a 23-year-old trans- 
port clerk from Sydney, pounded 
round in a new three-mile record clip 
of 13:10.8. Impresario Morton fol- 
lowed up this with a two-day meet- 
ing to coincide with the Dublin horse 
show. So many people w'anted to get 
in to see if local lad Delany would 
beat Herb Elliott that drivers had 
to abandon their cars in the traffic 
jam two miles from the track. “We 
planned for a maximum of 17,500,” 
said Morton, “but the civic guards 
ad\ised us to let in the crowd outside 
and take their money to prevent the 
gates from being pushed in. So we 
had 22,000 in the end. It suited us 
grand,” chuckled Morton, “as it 
brought in the best part of another 
1,000 sorely needed pounds.” 

Thomas— at 5 feet 5 and scaling 
130 pounds, probably the smallest 
world record runner ever— set the 
pace for the mile in\dtation race, 
highlight of the night. Herb Elliott 
lay fourth behind fellow Aussie Merv 
Lincoln and Murray Halberg, the 25- 
year-old schoolteacher (“and I do 


ELLIOTT’S UNDOUBTED ABILITY 
(he is the world’s greatest middle-distance 
runner) effectively banishes one’s first 
thoughts that there might have been sand 
in the Irish stopwatches or that the new 
Santry track, two inches over the quarter 
mile when Thomas broke the three-mile 
world record over a month ago, has shrunk 
in the July rain or had too many sham- 
rocks shaved away from its corners. The 
approved caliber of Elliott’s companions 
removes any remaining doubt. For all 
these runners the burden of a representa- 
tive meeting, like the Empire Games, in 
which victory was more important than 
record breaking, had vanished. Ireland 
has a strangely liberating influence on 
foreigners, and the Australians seized 
their chance. 

What is the ultimate in miling? Four 
minutes was only a milestone with the 
magical ring of round numbers on the 
path to a physiological absolute which 
a.xioraatically runners will never reach, 
though they will approach it more closely. 
Unless there is a process of eugenic selec- 


odd jobs around the place”) from 
Auckland. Delany highstepped along 
sixth in a field of 11, thinking the 
pace was too hot to last. Time for 
the first quarter: 56 seconds. 

A brown-white mongrel darted out 
of the crowd at the start of the sec- 
ond lap and yelped after the leaders, 
with officials leaping about to get him 
off. They caught him between the 
last four runners. 

The little clerk from Sydney kept 
up the pace in the second quarter, 
leading the string around in much the 
same order to give a time of 1:58 for 
the first half. Elliott then really let 
himself go. 

Delany knew he could not catch 
him — “short of t>ing his legs, there is 
no way of stopping the guy”— but 
he tried to overhaul the leaders. So 
did Murray Halberg, and the furious 
tussle between the New Zealander 
and Delany almost gave the Dublin 
fans heart failure. Elliott, now ahead 
of Lincoln, streaked ahead at the 
sound of the ship’s bell bought by 
Morton at a Dublin auction. The 
three-quarters time was 2:59. Then 
20-year-old Elliott— “I still wasn’t 


tion of athletes — horrible thought — the 
limit depends on the athlete’s ability to 
transport oxygen to his muscles. Over 
this distance without oxygen the muscles 
can no longer be driven by the mind. 
Runners depend on two methods of ob- 
taining energy. The first, used in sprint- 
ing, avoids the need for oxygen until the 
race is over. This overdraft or “oxygen 
debt” cannot be greatly increased by 
training. Hence sprint records are equaled 
rather than broken. In the mile, half the 
energy comes from this source, while the 
remainder is supplied by a second route 
of oxygen transport to the muscles by the 
lungs and the heart during the race. 
The improvement in middle and distance 
records has resulted from the improve- 
ment of current oxygen uptake during 
running, and more efficient use of the 
oxygen available. A mile in 3 minutes 
30 seconds is impossible with the present 
human physique, but there remains a no 
man’s land of 24.5 seconds. Gradual im- 
provement is inexorable. 

—Roger Bannister 
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sure this was record time” — amaz- 
ingly increased the tempo of his lanky 
legs and, with the wild roaring of 
22,000 pairs of lusty Dublin lungs 
throbbing through every fiber, he 
burst the tapes 3'.- seconds inside 
John Landy’s world record of 3:58. 
His unofficial time for the 1,500 
metens— 3:39. fi— was also under the 
listed mark. But it was not because of 
Elliott’s fantastic sprint that sports- 
writers dubbed it the miracle mile. In- 
credulity was fostered by the times of 
the four runners-up — Ivincoln, 3:55.9, 
Delany, 3:57.5, and Murray Halberg, 
although placed fourth, with the 
same time as Delany. Fifth man, 
stocky “pacemaker” Bert Thomas, 
to his own amazement, joined the 
sub-four-minute club with a time of 
3:58.6. 

Elliott, fresh enough to do it again, 
praised the track, the audience, the 
atmosphere and the help from “Merv 
and Ron.” Looking at Elliott with 
mock despair, Delany cracked: “I 
think I’ll take Merv up on his offer 
to play him at tennis.” 

Half an hour later, back in the 
dressing rooms, Thomas was still 
jumping up and down whooping for 
joy, chanting “three fifty-eight six”— 
his time. “Oh, I’ve fallen in love with 
this track. First a three-mile record 
and now tlie four-minute barrier. 
Wnee. Wonderful.” 

' Next night Thomas wanted to take 
the track home with him to Australia. 
Tnat was the night he broke the world 
two-mile record of 8 :33.4 belonging to 
Hungarian Sandor Iharos by l.-l sec- 


onds, and in the four-mile race Mur- 
ray Halberg clipped over 12 seconds 
off the best -ever 18:35.3 returned by 
Gordon Pirieat Perry Barr. The same 
night, the competitors in the other 
events smashed just about all the 
Irish allcomers’ records which had 
not already been toppled on the new 
Santry track. 

RECORDS IN ANY CASE 

The job of building the record- 
breaking track was given to En-T out- 
Cas Company, Ltd., of Leicester, 
England which built the Melbourne, 
Cardiff, London's White City and 
Wembley tracks. Its orders were to 
build a replica of the Melbourne track 
on which Ronnie Delany brought 
fame to Irish athletics, but it pro- 
duced a foot-deep track w’hich is prob- 
ably better than a replica. When the 
site had been excavated, nine inches 
of cinders, obtained from Dublin’s 
famous Guinness Breweries, were laid 
down, and on top of tliat 300 tons of 
a special combination (“three inches 
of top secret,” mysteriously claims 
the English company) of clays, some 
burned, and small quantities of shale 
and sand. The clay gives the track 
its reddish hue. 

“But the Irish weather,” iMorton 
added, “gives the track an extra 
something. Other countries have to 
water their tracks. We don’t.” Dub- 
lin’s May, June anti July were the wet- 
test ever recorded 1 17' j inches;. “The 
subsoil is very hard. The foreman on 
the building of the terracing said to 
me, ‘Billy, you could put a 60-slory 


building up here without a founda- 
tion.’ The water doesn’t get away 
quickly. The drainage is bad and 
we’re beginning to realize that’s a 
good thing for the track. 

“The beauty of the track,” went on 
Morton, who can talk for hours about 
it, “is that your spikes go down and 
come out clean. You could run on it 
for a month and it would need no 
attention at all. When we held the 
military tattoo [a money-raising idea 
of Billy’s which was sunk by the 
weather) we were flooded out of the 
place with rain. We seemed to have 
fifty thousand army men on motor 
bicycles charging up and down the 
track. The olHcer in cliarge said to me 
the other night, ‘We did a great job 
in consolidating the track for you.' 
Perhaps it was a blessing in disguise, 
although we did not think so at the 
time. Now the track is well settled 
anyway.” 

Leveling the arena and laying the 
track cost £8,500. “And we still owe 
L‘2.500 of that,” rapped the optician. 
“And we owe the company which put 
up our concrete terracing l‘8,500. If 
we had had a normally fair summer I 
think we would have been able to pay 
it ail off, but now we’ll need an Ameri- 
can millionaire to rescue us . . . I'm 
serious about needing an American 
millionaire, since we've got no rich 
Irishmen interested in us. Tell you 
what I’ll do, and I'm -serious. For 
$60,0OU-it will have to be 60,000-- 
I will name the stadium after him.” 
The way Billy said that, it sounded 
the most fabulous bargain ever, end 



THE MAN WITH A 
AND ONE ALIBIS 


Rocky Nelson and his Stance are the scourge of minor league 
pitching; but hear him tell what happens to him in the majors 


T he baseball player mth the bellig- 
erent turn-of-the-century stance 
shown in the picture on the opposite 
page may well be the greatest hitter 
in the entire history of the minor 
leagues. But that is not the only 
talent that sets Rocky Nelson, first 
baseman of the Toronto Maple Leafs, 
apart from the multitude? In this era 
when college-bred baseball profes- 
sionals have brought an atmosphere 
of gentility to the dugout that would 
do justice to Mrs. Astor’s drawing 
room. Rocky is the direct spiritual 
descendant of Ring Lardner’s brash 
and brazen rookie. In fact, if Rocky 
just wore a handle bar mustache and 
a box-shaped cap, they might try to 
gather him up and put him back in 
one of those old baseball daguerreo- 
types where he belongs. 

Rocky, besides hitting .326 for To- 
ronto this year, is one of the world’s 
greatest living experts on food, travel 
and Cuban cigars, on bass fishing and 
card playing, on wing shooting and 
spitting, on handicapping horses and 
dogs and solving crossword puzzles, 
on religion and golf and pool and the 
modern novel, in fact, on just about 
any subject that happens to come up. 
And if he is wrong, there is always a 
pretty good reason which seldom in- 
volves Rocky himself. Someone else 
— or something else— goofed. 

"At bridge,’’ says Carl Erskine of 
the Dodgers, a team on which Rocky 
has been employed from time to time, 
"he could always explain how he lost. 
Somebody played the wrong card.’’ 

At the track, Rocky’s horse never 
just loses. It stumbles coming out of 
the gate or the jockey is caught in a 
pocket. And at the plate it has al- 
ways been a trick of fate when he 


struck out. “That pitch just turned 
over at the last minute,” he used to 
tell Pee Wee Reese, or "it was outside 
all the way and then it just hit the 
back part of the plate.” 

One day at Montreal, Gino Cimoli 
remembers. Rocky took a second 
strike which brought Manager Max 
Macon rushing forth to beef about 
the call. He stormed around the box 
and argued with the umpire and final- 
ly, in disgust, kicked up a puff of 
dust before returning to the dugout. 
On the next pitch Rocky struck out. 

“How do you expect a fellow to 
hit,” he asked Macon, “with you out 
there kicking up all that dust so’s 
he can’t see the ball?” 

TALK, TALK, TALK 

Rocky is a nonstop, marathon 
talker because he is a compulsive 
talker— a soul mate, perhaps, of 
Yogi Berra. At the plate he directs a 
continued stream of taunts at the 
pitcher. If he hits, he yells, “You’ll 
never get me out with that junk,” 
as he runs to first base. If he makes 
an out, he yells, “You’ll never get me 
out with that junk again,” as he 
heads for the dugout. In any gather- 
ing of which Rocky is a member, 
sooner or later he is a sure bet to take 
over the talking. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that he is able to explain why he is 
in the minors instead of up in the 
big leagues where he belongs. 

“The reputation you get the first 
time you go up,” he says, "is just 
about the most important thing that 
happens to you in baseball. It sticks 
with you, somehow. They say, ‘Well, 
he was with so and so for a couple of 
years and couldn’t get the job done. 


MILLION 


by ROY TERRELL 


We don’t want him.’ And that’s 
what happened to me. I got started 
with the wrong organization. 

“When I was first with the Cardi- 
nals, they didn’t need a left-hand 
hitter. All they were seeing was left- 
hand pitchers and they were hurting 
for right-hand power Kurowski was 
gone and Moore had retired and 
Cooper was gone. They needed right- 
hand hitters. So they used Bilko and 
Nippy Jones most of the time, I 
didn’t have much of a chance. 

“Then, the next year, they put 
Musial at first and that was that. 
They traded me to Pittsburgh, and 
then I went to the White Sox and all 
I ever did at either place was pinch 
hit. You know that most batters 
can’t get their timing down unless 
they’re playing regular, and that’s 
the way I am. 

“So, finally the Dodgers bought 
me— and look what happened. I 
broke my leg. I never did get in shape 
that year, and a guy out of shape 
wasn't going to push Gil Hodges off 
of first base. 

“The next chance I had was with 
the Indians in '54. That was a funny 
deal,” and Rocky shakes his head- 
“They gave me the position in the 
spring, sure, but they didn’t spend all 
that money just to find out if I could 
hit in the spring They bought me be- 
cause of the great season I had in 
Montreal in ’53. I’ve never been a 
good hitter in the spring. I need to get 
to know the pitchers. Even m the mi- 
nors, what little hitting I do m the 
spring, I do against pitchers I’ve 
seen before. I never hit the new ones 
right at first. And that's the way it 
was up there. Just about the time I 
was learning what they could throw, 
I was on the bench. And then I was 
back at Montreal,” 

It was a slightly different situation 
when he went up to Brooklyn, for tne 
last time, in 1956. “I always get tired 


in June,” Rocky says. “Most hitters 
get tired in August or September. 
Well, I get tired in June. After that 
I'm all right. It’s funny but look at 
my record and see for yourself.” 

So he went up to Brooklyn, tired, 
and failed again. The only thing he 
did show was that he now had power. 
In six weeks with the Dodgers he hit 
approximately 87 home runs. The 
only trouble was that all but four of 
them were foul. “If they had just 
moved the foul pole over about 10 
feet,” one writer with the team re- 
calls, “Rocky would have broken 
Ruth’s record in a breeze.” 

“Yeah, that’s right,” NeLson agrees. 
“I was hitting ’em foul. And I’ll tell 
you why. Like I said, T was tired. So 
I was pressing. And instead of letting 
my normal timing do the job, I tried 
to force the bat around with my 
hands. Everything went foul.” 

YOU HAVE TO KNOW HIM 

Rocky’s explanations of his roller 
coaster career are usually brushed 
aside as representing a minority opin- 
ion of one. But strangely enough, un- 
der questioning and sometimes with a 
slight trace of guilt, some rather sharp 
baseball men— including several of 
those same managers who gave up 
on him — will now admit that there is 
just a chance that he is right. Dixie 
Walker, the old Dodger hero and 
Rocky’s current manager at Toronto, 
is one expert on the subject who is 
sure the other managers erred when 
they gave up on Rocky. 

“I think that part of his trouble 
was that most managers he played for 
in the big leagues never really had 
time enough to understand him. Last 
year I didn't understand him myself. 
You never have to wonder where 
Rocky is. You can always hear him. 
He does talk a lot. In fact, he spouts 
off. But now I know him and, brother, 

I really appreciate him. 

“If a big league ball club would 
put him in the lineup and leave him 
there, before the season is out they 
would have a real stem-winder of a 
first baseman.” 

Yet where is Rocky Nelson now? 
Well, he is playing with the Toronto 
Maple Leafs and leading the Inter- 
national League in batting (.326), 
home runs (32) and runs batted in 
(93). Has this brought the big leagues 
aswarming to his door once more? 
Well, not exactly. 

“I guess,” says Manager Al Lopez 
of the Chicago White Sox, who was 
continued 



ROCKY NELSON continued 

■Rocky’s onetime boss in Cleveland, 
“that everyone has just about given 
Up on him.” 

“If he hadn’t been up so many 
times before,” said Cincinnati Scout 
Dutch Dotterer, who happened to be 
in Toronto watching a game the oth- 
er day, “the way he is hitting right 
now there would be 16 major league 
teams after him with big money. As 
it is, I guess no one is interested. It’s 
a funny case.” 

Funny may hardly be the proper 
word, for Nelson is not in the tradi- 
tion of other minor league superstars, 
players like Lou No\ikoff and Joe 
Hauser and Luke Easter, who could 
never click in the big leagues. Most of 
these had a weakness at the plate, 
which major league pitchers spotted 
right away and were able to capitalize 
upon, or else they couldn’t run or 
were butchers in the field. Nelson, 
however, is plagued by no deficiencies 
such as these. Once considered an ex- 
cellent first baseman, he remains a 
highly adequate one. He can run. And 
certainly he can hit. The pitching one 
sees in Triple-A baseball is not so con- 
sistently good as in the majors, but 
much of it is in the same class. And 
big league rosters today are loaded 
with the names of pitchers like Ford 
and Sunning and Lary and Friend 
and Neweombe and Donovan and 
Burdette who once upon a time, down 
in the International League.and Amer- 
ican Association, had a great deal 


of trouble getting Rocky Nelson out. 

“When I was at Rochester in 
1953,” says Wally Moon of the Car- 
dinals, who came up the next season 
to 'win the National League’s out- 
standing rookie award, “he was the 
best hitter in the league. You couldn’t 
fool him; there wasn’t anything or 
anybody he couldn’t hit. And left- 
handed pitching didn’t bother him 
a bit.” 

Milt Smith, who was once up with 
the Redlegs but now plays alongside 
Rocky in the Toronto infield, likes 
to point out that the big leagues are 
full of players that can’t carry 
Rocky’s bat. “I know,” says Smith. 
“I played with a lot of them and I 
know. This guy is a real hitter. He’s 
got that wonderful swing and he’s 
got power. He’s sure of himself, too, 
I can tell you that. He knows he can 
hit. And he sure isn’t scared. You 
know, when a left-hander is pitchin’, 
some left-hand hitters don’t like that 
sidearm curve. They see it cornin’ 
and they get out of there. Not Rocky. 
He don’t budge an inch.” 

But Nelson’s greatest admirer of 
the moment is Dixie Walker. 

“He’s a lot more than just a good 
hitter,” says Walker. “He’s tough 
and he plays for you even when he’s 
hurt. He comes through when you 
need him; he gets the home run or 
the base hit that wins the game. And 
he’s one of the few hitters in baseball 
who can adapt to fit the park and 
the situation. 

“You understand, he’s not one of 
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NELSON, GLENN RICHARD 


Home: Ports-mouth, Ohio. Born Nov. 18, 192U. 
170 'pov.ndt, 5 feet 11. Bats and throwt left. 


Club 

Johnson City 


St. Joseph 
Rochester 
Lynchburg 
Rochester 
St. Louis 
Colu mbus 
St. Louis 
St- Louis-Pilts. 
Chicago 
Montreal 
Brooklyn 
fMontresI 
Cleveland 
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••Montreal 
Montreal 
Brook.-St. Louis 
Toronto 
Toronto 


League 

App. 
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Internat. 


NL 

AA 

ML 

ML 

AL 


NL 

Internat. 

AL 

Internat. 
I niernat. 
Internat. 
NL 

Internat. 


G AB R 

53 186 15 

ILITARY SERVICE 
135 518 92 

11 18 2 

117 461 98 

142 485 68 

82 244 28 

48 184 25 

76 235 27 

80 213 32 

6 5 0 

2 3 0 

37 39 6 

154 542 117 

4 4 0 

141 469 107 

154 506 *118 

49 165 42 

69 152 13 

152 555 92 

114 405 • 81 


H 2B 3B 

47 10 3 

165 31 *23 

1 0 0 

171 38 11 

147 29 12 

54 8 4 

77 16 2 

58 10 4 

56 8 4 


167 33 9 

0 0 0 

146 26 5 

184 36 2 

65 14 0 

33 7 0 

163 25 6 

132 24 5 


leader. t Won MVP aicard, hit ,6i7 in TMtle WorUl Seria. 


HR SB RBI BA- 

0 5 23 .253 

5 26 93 .319 

002 -056 

I! 20 105 *.371 

7 11 63 .303 

4 1 32 .221 

7 2 40 .418 

1 4 20 .247 

1 I 15 .263 

0 0 0 .000 

0 0 1 .333 

0 0 3 .256 

34 2 *136 ,308 

00 0 .000 

•31 5 94 .311 

•37 11 *130 *.364 

12 2 37 .394 

7 0 23 .217 

28 4 101 .294 

•33 I - 95 *,326 

•* Won .WP award. 


those guys like Snider or Mantle who 
hits those towering drives out there 
440 feet. He’s really a small man— 
about 5 feet 10 and 170 pounds or so 
—and he gets his power from excep- 
tional timing. When he hits the ball 
hard, it goes 350 or 360 feet. That's 
about his range. So when we go into 
a big park with a deep right field or 
when the wind is blo-wing a gale from 
right, he doesn’t try to pull the ball 
over the fence. He lines it to center 
or he hits to left. He’s hit seven home 
runs this year to left. He has the most 
amazing bat control I’ve ever seen.” 

THE STANCE 

Rocky, in some ways, is the Ted 
Williams of the minor leagues. A ded- 
icated student of hitting, he has the 
rare knack of self-analysis and 
through constant experimentation 
changed himself, five years ago, from 
a line-drive spray hitter into a dan- 
gerous home run threat. To accom- 
plish this, he adopted The Stance. 
The result is one of the most absurd- 
looking postures ever achieved by a 
modern ballplayer. 

First, Rocky places all of his weight 
firmly upon his left, or back foot and 
then bends his knee as if he were of 
half a mind to sit down alongside 
home plate. He extends his right foot 
straight out ahead, the toe pointing 
directly at the pitcher. Then he lifts 
his chin into the air and gazes, with a 
defiant sneer upon his lips, at the 
enemy. No more imperious gesture 
has been seen in baseball since that 
day in Mudville when the mighty 
Casey struck out. 

Absurd or not, The Stance achieved 
for Rocky what he hoped it would. 
It moved his hips around where he 
could pull the inside pitch, and he 
began to hit home riuis. 

Then why isn’t Rocky Nelson in 
the big leagues? 

Well, one theory holds that he 
wanted to be there too much. Per- 
haps this is the easy way out, but 
most baseball men who have given 
the matter real thought figure that 
Nelson’s troubles are not physical 
but psychological. Rocky, they say, 
wanted to be a big leaguer so much 
that he tightened up every time he 
had the chance. He didn't quit. He 
simply tried too hard. 

“Rocky talked a lot,” says A1 
Lopez now, remembering the spring 
he had Nelson at Cleveland, “and he 
gave the appearance of being non- 
chalant. But I think part of this was 

continued 
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"I broiighl liOHie a great itlea from Puerto Rico — dry rum 


— and my Nevada friends think it’s terrific.” 


"As I atlinirt'tl a prime licrd <i( Chamlais callle 
ill Puerto Rieo." reports iSewtoii Cniiiilcy of 
Rent), "a rum old fasliiciiiod appeared. 

"I lasted it warih— and knew I had made a 
ili>eover\. I’uerto Hiean rum is bright. Clear. 
Rrilliant. And it is dry. 

lien 1 got bark to Nevada. 1 inlrodueed 
inv friends to this splendid rum. They agree 
willi me — rum is great stuff. 

"\ol onU in the Irudilional c/tnV/iiirt', mind 


you. In dozi’ns of diflereul drinks. Rum and 
tonie. Hum C<j|lins. Rum ou the rocks. Rum 
punch. Rum sours. 

“Ail diHereut. .Ml tieiiriou.s.” 

Rum Oh) t'ushiiirifd HiTipa: Sniall cube siifiar, 
two dashes of .Angostura hitters, riz. gold 
Puerto Rican rum. orange slice, clierr)-. iee. I'or 
free riini reeiju-s, write: Rums of Puerto Rico, 
Dejd. S-3. 6f)fi Fifth .\\e.. .New York 19. \. Y. 

Rum Dill h'irshiimiul 




( .nnntssinfi for roles — \(»iir lnil<IK siriped wixil swfuier \»in« "rcui 
uclniiruliciti. Rt-i-atisf xnml lakes iho (ji-cii in iis ciire— i|s I'olors are richer — 
more magnilieenl . . . slav lirifihl lliroui'h repcateil wasliiiiR.s anil cleaniiips. 


Mool gets 
ttie vote of 
carapus leaders 

Whal is the look tlial inini«“ilialelv says "iHg 
man on campus?'" It's the look t)f’wool: 
rich. ru"gcd weaves, warm rricmlly colors, 
um‘i|ualle(l tailoring. 




Anil liehinil tool's haiulsome look is 
iinbealahlc perl'ormance. Millions ol’ lioiincy 
ciiileil springs’" in the wool hirer make 
wrinkles hang out aulomalicallv. Suits kccj) 
their just-prcsseil ajipearanee . . . slai-k.-. hohl 
their crease all dav long. 

Count Oil American-made wools like these 
to keep you looking the leailer alwavs! 

Spiinsort-i) l.\ Aiiioric Mil Slif«-|i I’nnlucers Cnuiuil 


iiothiiTg’ loaeasures 
up 


rioth<.R Hitown 


Diivcliiifi llii‘ riass ploy is fun! .\nil you’re sure your 
blazrr-slriped jarket of pure wool will never forpet ils Unes! 
Nalurally resilient, wool iiolits its sliajic, shakes olT wrinkles. 


LiMikinfitho n inner you ore- in ynurpood wool suit. 
Woofs texture anil luilorinp pive it imliv iiliialitx' — 
make it llie onesuil you neeil to cover inipor tun t events. 


f»oi/lg ojler It story — vou’re protected from cold . . . rain ... all 
kinds of weather in your two-semester eoat of pure wool tweed! 
For wool is naturally inaiilaiinp ami water repellent. 




study in Style... Mansfield’s Campus Wardrobe 


Fur tudaij'ti all-around campus activities a complete 
shoe, ivardrobe is a basic requirement. And whatever 
the occasion, yovr best foot is forward. ..in Mansfields.' 
For cla.'^s and comfort, pick a Buk — thc leather mo.st 


students like most. Add a lustrou.s Cordovan for .sleek- 
yies$...a foot-hugging Moc for casual smartness, and 
you’re all set to pass any examinatioyi. See yoiir 
Mansfield dealer— arrive on campus in style. 



(Jtiiiiuir CordoiMn—also in Wing-Tip fl.tSO ^9179 Pluck Powic .Moc— also acailabU with havd-sewn fronts; *SOS Uluck, ! Prown 
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PUBLIC PERSONALITY o( llocky fccalls 
Joe E. Brown’s famous Elmer the Great. 


noCKV NELSON continued 

just a cover-up. Inside he must have 
been burning.” 

“You should have seen him that 
spring.” says Red Kress, one of the 
Cleveland coaches. ‘‘He was tighter 
than a drum. Just plain nervous. 
He looked terrible; he couldn’t even 
catch the ball. And at the plate, it 
wasn't some particular pitch that he 
couldn’t hit. He couldn’t hit strike.s.'’ 

“It w^as a complex of some kind,” 
believes Fresco Thompson of the 
Dodgers. “Rocky looked just as bad 
for us as he looked good down in the 
minors.” 

The one remaining theory is the 
one that Rocky subscribes to him- 
self. In fact, he practically invented 
it. "Not once,” he says, “did I get a 
real good chance.” 

While Rocky waits for the next 
call, which now’ may never come, he 
manages to do all right. As Dixie 
says, they know' him now in Toronto 
and they like what they know. He is 
perhaps the most popular athlete in 
the city’s history, and on the ball 
club he is the leader, the man they all 
look up to. Beneath that pleasant, 
rather homely face and its open 
mouth there beats a heart of gold. 

“He will do anything for you,” 
says the Toronto trainer, Bill Smith. 
“He's everybody’s friend and he 
treats you right. He’s just a wonder- 
ful guy.” 



PRIVATE PERSONALITY of Rocky IS acluully that of a warm family man [shown here 
tnih his wife Alberta) who Is considered a good neighbor and pillar of the church. 


What the Maple Leafs have come 
to realize, as do all who know him 
well, is that all of the noise is more of 
a cover-up than anything else, that 
he is perfectly harmless and through 
all his troubles has managed to re- 
tain a rather remarkable sense of hu- 
mor. Once, when he .slid magnificent- 
ly into third base, it was pointed out 
by the umpire that a teammate al- 
ready occupied thespot. “O.K.,” Nel- 
son shrugged in the face of a wither- 
ing glare from the manager. “Why do 
you think they call me Rocky?” 

PRIDE AND AMBITION 

He has a lovely wife, a warm and 
gracious girl who was also raised in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, married Rocky 
one night at home plate in Lynch- 
burg, Va. and has spent the 11 ensu- 
ing years in travel. The Nelsons have 
no children but they are high on the 
waiting list of two adoption agencies. 
Around his pleasant suburban home 
Rocky is considered a good neighbor, 
a pillar of the church and a respected 
member of the community. 

He is making more money than a 
lot of ballplayers in the majors, for 
Jack Kent Cooke, the wealthy To- 
ronto publisher who owns the Maple 
Leafs, and Rudie Schaffer, his gen- 
eral manager, appreciate Nelson’s 
considerable value both on the field 
and at the gate. “Rocky’s salary,” 
says Schaffer, “is in five figures.” Al- 
though these are perhaps not the 


same five figures that are on Mick- 
ey Mantle’s contract, at least they 
keep Rocky in big, expensive cigars. 

“Baseball ha.s been good to me,” 
he says, “and I don’t want to com- 
l)lain. They treat me great here, the 
fans are wonderful and we have a lot 
of friends.” 

Yet the fact remains that Toronto 
is still in the minor leagues— and 
Rocky still burns to get out. It isn't 
the holes in the screen or the small 
and dingy dressing rooms or the hard 
infields or the bad lights or even the 
long waits for planes and trains and 
buses. It is not even a matter of fame 
or money. It is the idea that this is 
the minor leagues and Rocky knows 
that he is a big league hitter. 

"The whole thing,” he says, “is 
that if you’re any good, you want 
to excel." 

"He doesn’t brood about it,” says 
Alberta Nelson. “He never has. There 
are time.s w'hen he is awfully disap- 
pointed but he always comes back 
down and plays just as hard as he 
can. And we still feel that some day 
he’s going to get another chance. 

“If he doesn’t, well, we’ll do all 
right. At least it’s been an educa- 
tional sort of life. I’ve been to a lot 
of places and I’ve met an awful lot 
of interesting people.” 

What Mrs. Nelson doesn’t need to 
mention is that the most interesting 
person she ever met was probably 
Rocky himself. end 
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SHOOTING /Coles Phinizy 


The precise world 
of small arms 


At Camp Perry this month 
the U.S small-bore riflemen 
will again be defying the odds 
and the world— lying down 


F ive years ago in the tree- 
shaded towns of Morris County, 
N.J. a cat burglar had a remarkable 
run of luck. In three months, he had 
climbed into 60 homes before being 
caught. There is little doubt that 
during his spree one of the cat bur- 
glar’s luckiest moments came at 2 
o’clock of a winter night when he es- 
caped unscathed from the backyard 
of the shingled home occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ransford Dobbins Triggs 
of Madison, N.J. Suburbanite Triggs, 
his wife Mary and their daughter 
Carol own enough arms— hunting 
rifles, shotguns, bows and arrows, 
target rifles, semiautomatics and re- 
volvers — to equip one of Fidel Cas- 
tro’s platoons. And all three Triggses 
are skilled enough to take all nine 
lives of a cat burglar without drop- 
ping a shot. 

On the night their premises were 
invaded, only one thing hampered 
the Triggs family. They had too 
many guns. Ransford and Mary 
Triggs were wakened when the bur- 
glar made some uncatlike noise, and 
Ransford Triggs was up instantly, 
moving toward the nearest gun. Al- 
though he was wide awake, 'friggs 
was not. however, sure which guns 
were where. In his upstairs workroom 
he found a half dozen .22 rifles and 
boxes of center-fire pistol ammuni- 
tion. Leaving these mismatches be- 
hind, he padded quietly downstairs 
and in the den closet found a .44 re- 
volver and some .38 ammunition. In 
the kitchen closet he found a shotgun, 


more .22 rifles, a .22 Colt Woodsman 
and .45 ammunition. In the cellar 
there were a dozen guns and, again, 
none of the right ammunition. 

The Triggses are a sports-minded 
family. At the time of the cat bur- 
glar they were also involved in show'- 
ing pedigreed cocker spaniels. In one 
guest room, which they had convert- 
ed into a whelping pen, the Triggses 
had kenneled 13 cockers, among them 
a champion. Rip’s London Fog. For 
some minutes after the cat burglar 
wakened the household, while Triggs 
rummaged stealthily around for a 
gun and cartridge to match, the 13 
prize cockers were properly silent in 
the finest tradition of Westminster. 
Finally, one rowdy cocker barked 
sharply and the cat burglar fled. 

The Triggses have since given up 
showing dogs; nonetheless, future 
cat burglars are hereby warned. 
There are still weapons all over the 
Triggs house, in every nook, cranny 
and closet, and Ransford Triggs now 
knows where some of the right am- 
munition is. What is more, 49-year- 
old Ransford Triggs is still, as he has 
been for 25 years, a remarkably good 
shot, which he will be proving this 
coming week in the national rifle 
matches at Camp Perry. 

A little more than 25 years ago, 
when he emerged from Duke Univer- 
sity onto the bottom rock of the De- 
pression, when scratching out a living 
did not give him much time for hunt- 
ing, Triggs turned to target shoot- 
ing of several sorts. He has, in the 
years since, won local and regional 
honors with hand guns, with bow and 
with both high-power and small-bore 
rifles of the sort shown at the right. 
There are few men today who have 
the money or, more important, the 
time to play hard at se%'eral different 
eontinued 


NATIONAL favor- 
ite, the Reming- 
ton Model 4l)x 
Rangemaster 
Target Rifle, is 
designed to fill the 
needs of legions 
of U.S. prone 
shooters. Today, 
the Rangema-ster 
and Winchester's 
Model 52 Target 
Rifle are the pre- 
dominant small- 
bore arms at the 
national matches 
at Camp Perry. 





VETERAN per- 
former in the 
target game, the 
Winchester High 
Wall Target Rifle 
with falling block 
action was made 
in a variety of 
calibers from .22 
rimfire up to .50. 
De.signed in 1886, 
it was a favorite 
of target rifle- 
men for more than 
80 years and is 
still cherished as a 
collector’s item. 



INTERNATIONAL 

ExperimentalTar- 
get Rifle, built 
by Winchester at 
great cost, was 
designed to help 
U.S. riflemen who 
seek high-power 
honors at World 
Championships. 
This .308 caliber 
will probably not 
be mass produced 
unless U.S. shoot- 
ers show far more 
interest in posi- 
tion shooting. 



FOREIGN favorite, 
the Lion, made by 
the State Metal 
Works of Finland, 
as shown here, 
is stocked with 
thumb hole and 
palm rest, for use 
in international 
position shooting. 
The Lion ranges 
from .22 caliber 
to 6.5 mm, mak- 
ing it suitable for 
both small-bore 
and high-power 
target matches. 




SHOOTING continued 

target games and amount to very 
much at any of them. Early in his 
career Triggs gravitated toward small- 
bore shooting, and, competitively 
speaking, today he is a small-bore 
man — not perfect, but as near per- 
fect as you’ll find. 

HONORS LYING DOWN 

Small-bore shooting occupies a 
rather unique place in the sporting 
scene. Since small-bore competitors 
in quest of the national title are 
permitted to fire the whole course in 
prone position, it is probably the 
only sport where a man can become 
champion by lying on his stomach 
and moving as few muscles as possi- 
ble. On these terms, small-bore tar- 
getry seems to be a rather simple pur- 
suit, or at least a restful one, but it is 
neither. Xext week Triggs and the 
650 men and women who will be com- 
peting against him for the national 
title will fire a variety of matches, 
some at the standard American dis- 
tances of 50 and 100 yards and some 
at the slightly longer international 
distances of 50 and 100 meters. The 
10-ring on the 100-yard target is two 
inches in diameter. The 10-ring of 
the 50-ya:'d target is 89/ lOOths of an 
inch (slightly smaller than a U.S. 
quarter). The 10-rings of the interna- 
tional targets used at 50 and 100 
meters are even smaller, respectively, 
than those on the 50- and 100-yard 
targets. 

As anyone mildly addicted to tar- 
get shooting knows, with the im- 
proved rifles and the improved loads 
of match ammunition, success in the 
10-ring today is no longer enough. 
The competitor today knows that to 
have a chance for the national title 
about 630 of his 640 shots must land 
in the 10-ring and close to 500 of 
these should be in the smaller, tie- 
breaking .\-ring, within the 10-ring. 
The x-ring, then, has become the 
symbol of perfection, a precious small 
symbol — on the 50-yard target, for 
example, considerably smaller than a 
dime. No gun, even when fired from 
a bench, is perfect and neither is the 
ammunition (Triggs is satisfied with 
his equipment if it will group in ,'4 
inch at .50 yards). The actual margin 
of error left for the human lying be- 
hind the gun is next to nothing. It is 
Triggs’s opinion that a good shooter 
can eliminate most of the human er- 
ror in less than six months of steady 
practice. The quest for perfection in- 


evitably leads the rifleman down 
into his cellar to tinker with his gun, 
rebedding the barrel, remaking and 
refining the action and the stock. 
The quest also leads him on a hunt 
through the supply houses for new 
parts and better parts and for the 
lot of ammunition that will group 
consistently in his gun. An aspiring 
champion needs some of the innate, 
acquisitive zeal of a pack rat and the 
precise skill of a lens grinder. 

The small-bore man needs also the 
patience of -Job to accept injustices 
he cannot understand. In any match 
a good shooter may squeeze off a 
seemingly perfect shot, and for no 
reason at all the shot will land high, 
wild and wide in the 9-ring. The man 
who cannot lake the unexpected fly- 
ers into the 9-ring in stride is apt to 
throw several more 9s and eventually 
come to feel the whole world is against 
him. After dropping two 9s in a string 
he may suspect that some idiot at the 
factory has loaded this lot of ammuni- 
tion with a mixture of black powder 
and peanut butter. Then, shaken to 
a point of throwing several more 9s, 
he is apt to remember, not too kindly, 
that his gun recently got into the 
hands of his small son, who dropped 
it down the cellar stairs. After a few 
more horrid 9s he is apt to blame 
the whole disaster on his wife, w'ho 
insisted that he paint the back porch 
last weekend instead of tinkering with 
a gun that is good for nothing except 
punching holes in cardboard. 

In any match a target man can be 
undone by a number of treacheries 
for which he finds it hard even to 
blame himself. On a windless day, 
when the wavering mirage in his spot- 
ting scope shows barely a breath of 
air, the shooter will settle into his 
sling, centering the bull perfectly in 
the concentricity of his iron sights. 
And just as the shot goes off, too late 
to be fell, a breath of wind sweeps the 
course from the right, blowing the 
shot high to the left in the 9-ring. On 
the next shot the rifleman holds off 
low to the right on the target, so that 
the wind will push his shot back to 
the left and the clockwise spin im- 
parted by the rifling will roll the shot 
up the wind, so to speak, into the cen- 
ter of the x-ring. As this perfectly 
doped shot goes off, the wind may die. 
The shooter is caught in a letup; the 
shot will land low to the right in the 
9-ring. When he settles down for an- 
other shot, he may unwittingly take a 
deeper breath than usual. The extra 
charge of oxygen into his blood may 


accelerate and accentuate the pulse 
beat in the brachial artery that runs 
under the sling on his left arm. This 
pulsation, a scant millimeter, trans- 
mitted down the sling to the front 
grip, can be enough to throw the 
shot off. 

The treachery of a pulsating ar- 
tery or a pulsating wind could foul 
up Ransford Triggs's chances in the 
upcoming national matches, but the 
prospect never worries him. Over the 
years he has experienced a good num- 
ber of odd twists in the game. Four 



VETERAN RIFLEMAN RANSFORO TRIGGS 


years ago, going into the last match, 
Triggs stood even with Alonzo Wood 
of Elbridge, N.Y.; each of them had 
dropped only seven shots out of the 
320 that counted for the title. In the 
last match, each man had one shot 
seemingly nipping the 10-ring. When 
the shot holes were gauged by officials. 
Wood’s shot was in the 10-ring by 
1, 50th of an inch, Triggs’s was out by 
as much. Six years ago, when his gun 
was accidentally left in the hot sun 
between matches, the heat cooked the 
fouling in the barrel. In the next 
match his shot group opened up, the 
shots falling all over the 9-ring. Out 
of one 20-shot string, Triggs dropped 
eight. He lost the title by seven. 

Triggs has, in fact, won the title 
only once, long ago, in 1941. This is 
typical of the sport— John Moschkau 
of Waterloo, Iowa, for another exam- 
ple, came within three points of win- 
ning in 1940 and never came so close 



again until he took the title last year, 
dropping only eight shots out of 640. 
It is in considering the scores of ail the 
top men through the years — the su- 
peraggregates of their scores, as it 
were — that Triggs stands somewhat 
in a class by himself. Triggs has usu- 
ally ranked in the first 10; in 13 cham- 
pionships in the past 20 years he has 
fired 4,960 shots and dropped only 
208 outside the 10-ring — a record for 
consistency that will not be equaled 
often or easily. 

Triggs has long since given up car- 
ing whether he wins or not. “If I felt 
I had to win.” he commented recent- 
ly, “I wouldn’t go.” Triggs’s inter- 
est is in firing as clean a score as pos- 
sible, with little concern for how he 
ranks in the competition. He cannot, 
in fact, recall with any certainty what 
he scored in prior matches, and he is 
reluctant to dwell on the bad luck and 
near misses that have spoiled his 
scores. Every man on tlie line, he fig- 
ures, gets his share of misfortune, and 
the man who alibis too much too 
loudly is soon rated by his rivals on 
the firing line as the biggest bore in 
the small-bore field. 

This month, almost concurrent 
with the national matches, the world 
shooting chainpion.ships take place in 
Moscow, and it is the oddity of the 
sport that, because of their devotion 
to prone shooting, many of our best 
men never represent us abroad. For 
while the U..S. has stayed on its .stom- 
ach, international competition has 
trended toward position shooting of 
a highly specialized sort. The extent 
of specialization in both typos of 
shooting is somewhat apparent in the 
display of rifles shown on the pre- 
ceding page.s, Second from the left in 
this display is the Winchester High 
Wall rilie, now extinct on the firing 
line but in its day used both for 
prone and position shooting. The 
modern target rifle at the left, Rem- 
ington’s 40x Rangemaster, is the sort 
popular for U.S. prone shooting. The 
gun at the extreme right, the Finnish 
Lion, with thumb hole and palm 
rest, is typical of the arms used in po- 
sition shooting. Second from the right 
is a W’^inchester experimental rifle 
which carries the U.S.’s hopes in in- 
ternational high-power competition. 

It will be a surprise, however, if 
U.S. shooters do well internationally 
so long as the essential interest here is 
in prone shooting. In several ways, by 
ineorporating position shooting in the 
junior qualifications and by promot- 
ing a special position competition at 


Camp Perry, the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation is trying to get the U.S. rifle- 
man up off his stomach. There has 
been some progress, but not enough. 
At Perry, for example, while Triggs 
and about 650 more will enter the 
small-bore prone matches, probably 
not more than 300 will try position 
shooting. Triggs him.self prefers prone 
shooting, where the refinement of the 
weapon and the doping of conditions 
are the foremost challenges. 

PRECISION AND MORE PRECISION 

Triggs is by profession a printer, 
vice-president of Triggs Color Print- 
ing Corporation, which produces 
book jackets and inside color work for 
many large publishing houses. His 
work involves the precise care and 
feeding of great presses that thump 
and rumble through the day like 
caged bronto.saurs. After a work week 
of exact, millimetric precision among 
the presses, it would seem that for 
recreation Triggs would seek out 
some chaotic, haphazard game, some- 
thing on the order of flamingo cro- 
quet as played by Alice in Wonder- 
land. But, says Triggs, “I shoot 
because I am a tinkerer at heart. All 
small-bore men are linkerers at 
heart.” At tinkering, Triggs is the 
ultimate. The gun he holds in the 
picture at left is like no other. It is 
a Triggs gun. Every part of the bar- 
rel, action, stock and sights was cut 
by Triggs from raw material, ma- 
chined, drilled, tapped, threaded, 
reamed, milled and finished by him 
in his cellar. The 30-inch barrel is the 
end product of 18 such barrels that 
he drilled and rough-reamed. Twelve 
of the barrels he discarded because 
the tensions released by drilling pro- 
duced warp. The remaining six bar- 
rels were then placed on his house 
roof for six months of weathering to 
release any further tension. The best 
of these six became his barrel. 

It is not, however, Trigg.s’s con- 
tention that a successful shooter need 
make his gun from scratch. In the 
welter of guns in his house, Triggs 
has good proof to the contrary— a 
Model 52 Winchester, the standby 
of the firing line, which he purchased 
in the late ’30s. In the years since, 
he has put 200,000 rounds through 
the barrel; the Model 52 groups as 
well today as it did when he won the 
national title with it 17 years ago. 
The essential, Ransford Triggs con- 
cludes, is that the man must be the 
complete master of his target gun 
whatever its origin. end 
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Anytime . . . any season 
.all year ’round — enjoy 
snug, airy, cushioned 
Wigwams. STA-SIZED 
to hold their shape. 

At sporting goods and 
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Sometimes you 
hope your 
caddy won’t 
find your ball 


That’s the way it is on New 
Jersey's Pine Valley course, the 
world’s toughest. 

There are no out-of-bounds and 
no unplayable lies. If you merely 
lost your ball, it would only be a 
two-stroke penalty. But the cad- 
dies are so good at Pine Valley, 
they rarely lose one— and you 
have to play it where it lies! 

Pine Valley is on the cover (and 
inside, in four colors) of next 
week’s issue. Play it hole-by-hole, 
with nary a drive into its rough 
or an agonizing wedge out of its 
soft sand— in SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED, August 25th. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Amcri'ca's Niitional Sportt U'eeWy 


BOXING / Martin Kane 


The student vs. the professor 


still studying, Roy Harris, 
a tough galoot from Cut and 
Shoot, takes on the champ 

I N WALKING SHORTS and cowboy 
boots, taking his moonlit strolls 
through southern California’s San 
Bernardino Mountains, panning 
playfully for gold in a swift little 
creek near his luxurious bungalow, 
or swapping barks with a fox that 
hunts near the training camp in the 
evening, Roy Harris cuts an odd 
figure for a heavyweight challenger. 
Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney, Joe 
Louis— none of them was like this 
fellow. But if he should win the 
heavyweight championship from 
Floyd Patterson at Wrigley Field, 
Los Angeles on the night of August 
18, Roy Harris could become very 
like them at the gate. There is color 
and human interest in everything he 
does. He is a handsome lad and might 
even stir the interest of women in 
boxing as feminine hearts have not 
been stirred since the days of Georges 
Carpentier. He might even be able 
to fight, too. 

The Harris camp at the Arrow- 
head Springs Hotel takes its person- 
ality from the fighter. Like him, it is 
a relaxed and easygoing place in off 
hours, uncommonly so. Trainers and 
fighter sit around their porch at sun- 
down and trade yarns about pit dogs 
and chicken fights. It is a subject 
close to Harris’ heart. He confides 
that one of his Cut and Shoot kin 
will eat no eggs or flesh of ordinary 
barnyard chickens but savagely re- 
stricts his poultry diet to fowl that 
have been bred to fight. 

“He says the other kind don’t have 
any flavor,’’ Roy explains. 

Roy has been bred to fight, too, 
but his good manners and soft voice 
won’t let you appreciate it until you 
see him in the training ring, earnestly 
absorbing the lessons of Bill Gore, a 
tall and slender white-haired veteran 
of a thousand training camps, a man 


who has trained such knowing cham- 
pions as Willie Pep and Joe Browm. 
It is Gore’s job to give Harris enough 
learning so that he may have a decent 
shot at Floyd Patterson’s title. It is 
not an easy job. Harris is no Pep or 
Brown, with their consummate skills. 
He lacks their experience and prob- 
ably lacks their native abilities. He is 
still somew-hat crude, still learning. 
Gore’s job is enormous, but he does 
not think it is impossible. He has dis- 
covered that Harris, a boy during his 
off hours, becomes a man w'hen he 
works, that he takes correction with 
mature earnestness and that he is an 
apt pupil. Gore decided early in the 
game, and probably wisely, to limit 
what Roy must learn for this fight 
rather than confuse him with more 
instruction than could be absorbed in 
the brief training period. 

“I think he’s picking it up,” Gore 
finally announced the other day. “He 
shoots better with his right hand. 
Everything is all right going down 
the stretch. As for his morale, he is 
overburdened with confidence. I have 
never seen such a determined fellow. 
This is a fighter they’ll have to carry 
out of the ring if he loses.” 

WORK AND REST 

The situation and atmosphere at 
Patterson’s camp, a beach resort some 
85 miles away at Oceanside, is vastly 
different. It, too, reflects the person- 
ality of the fighter. This is the camp 
of a champion of Ph.D. grade, a fel- 
low who has none of the basics to 
learn any more, settled in his rou- 
tines, coolly aware of the value of his 
title, coldly determined that no one 
will take it from him if meticulous 
preparation will save it. Fighting has 
become a serious business for Patter- 
son, and so there is a certain grim 
efficiency about his camp, expressed 
in such ways as a tendency to walk 
on eggs lest the champion’s frequent 
slumbers be disturbed. The camp 
motto is “Work and Rest.” It is not a 
place where fighting can be regarded 
as fun. Patterson , who likes the woods. 


is not yet quite at home on the beach, 
where he is not permitted to swim 
because of the effect swimming might 
have on his muscles. A quiet man 
who has acquired a rather special dig- 
nity as champion, he answers ques- 
tions easily and straightforwardly 
but volunteers no small talk. 

Patterson is a superbly tuned fighu- 
ing instrument. Harris is a country 
fiddle. Because Patterson is so serious- 
ly bent on perfection, and thus is 
easily disturbed fay breaks in routine, 
he got off to a rather poor start in his 
California training. A two-week post- 
ponement of the fight upset him, dis- 
turbed his precise timing, finally 
caused him to ease up for a few days. 
When he resumed, the champion’s 
good early schooling began to assert 
itself, his timing improved and he 
began to fire combinations in bursts 
of oldtime machine-gun speed. One 
sparring partner, the durable Paul 
Wright, was battered just too much 
about the body, where most Patter- 
son combinations start, and found it 
necessary to retire. Jose Torres, a 
middleweight who had impressed the 
boxing world by decking Patterson 
with a right hand — pretty much a 
slip, according to Patterson—began 
to need all his speed to stay in the 
ring with the champion. 

Harris started out looking very 
good indeed. He stumbled a little on 
a couple of occasions as 212-pound 
Howie Turner, who has previously 
trained with Patterson, began to ap- 
ply some of the knowiedge he had 
learned from the titleholder. But then 
Harris picked up and began to show 
steady improvement. 

“I wish I had had Bill Gore train- 
ing me three years ago,” Harris said 
one evening after a very good work- 
out. “I'm sure learning a lot.” 

He is learning such rather simple, 
elementary things as, for instance, 
that a hook is delivered with a hooked 
left wrist and that a right cross must 
also be delivered with a bent WTist. 
Perhaps he thought he was hooking 
properly but Gore, w'ho likes to move 


about the ring like a referee, peered 
closely at him one day and discov- 
ered the defect. He set about correct- 
ing it. Harris’ straight-wristed punch- 
es, the jab and right uppercut, seem 
to come natural to him and are excel- 
lent. His left hand is extremely fast, 
perhaps as fast as Patterson’s in sin- 
gle punches. That uppercut, though, 
may be the key to whatever success 
Harris will have at Wrigley Field. 
It is a first-rate blow, and Patterson 
has been hit repeatedly with right 
uppercuts in training. Gore is ob- 
viously interested in its possibilities. 
He believes it is his charge’s best 
punch. 

Gore first saw Harris fight against 
Willie Pastrano but did not assume 
command of his training until it was 
time to get ready for the Willi Bes- 
raanoff fight last October. Until then 
Harris had most often been described 
as "awkwardly clever” — an expres- 
sion that probably meant he confused 
his opponents and their corners. In 
training he does not look really awk- 
ward and he does not look particu- 
larly clever. What he will look like 
under pressure is another matter. Per- 
haps the word “awkward” was based 
on Harris’ footwork, which is not of 
the best. He has had to be taught, for 
instance, that in retreating he should 
draw back his right foot first, rather 
than his left, in order to gain an extra 
step. (If you want to try this in the 
living room, extend your left foot 
forward in the fighter’s natural stance. 
If you draw the left foot hack until 
it is parallel with the right you are as 


close to your opponent as you were 
before. If you draw it back past the 
right foot you are off balance and 
likely to be knocked down. Draw 
back the right foot, then the left, 
and all is well. So much for Arthur 
Murray.! 

Harris is a straight-up fighter, with 
very little bob or weave to make an 
opponent miss. For the most part he 
holds his hands protectively high, 
with elbows tight to the body, but it 
was noticed that quite often when he 
throws a left he raises the right hand, 
exposing the rib cage. That could be 
disastrous, for one of Patterson’s most 
devastating combinations starts with 
a left hook to the body. 

THE MAXIM TECHNIQUE 

Combinations, incidentally, are one 
principal difference between the two 
fighters. Patterson puts his punches 
together in awesomely complex series, 
every punch planned to clear the way 
for another. Harris’ best series seems 
to be the elementary, though effect- 
ive, 1-2. 

Gore hopes to prevent Patterson 
from using his combinations. 

"Harris will keep Patterson on the 
end of his left hand,” the trainer said. 
"That left hand is very fast, and I 
don’t think Patterson slips or brushes 
aside a jab too effectively. Joey Max- 
im used his left hand on him and did 
all right.” 

Joey won the official decision, as a 
matter of fact, though not a news- 
paperman present agreed with the 
officials. 


There are those who hold that Ha - 
ris’ skills have been underrated, that 
his moves are better than they look. 
Certainly his defeat of the very 
skilled Willie Pastrano would indicate 
something of the sort. A Harris en- 
thusiast, Frank Godsoe of the Houston 
Press, kindly listed some Harris moves 
that bewildered Pastrano: 

“1) Roy would slip to the right on 
Willie’s second jab, then slam a right 
to the body. 

”2) He would slip and feint and 
throw a left hook to the body or jaw. 

”3) He used sneak right-hand leads 
landing clean to the head. 

“4) In the late rounds, when Pas- 
trano was tired and lunging, he would 
hit him with right uppercuts. 

"5) He hit Pastrano with jabs all 
night.” 

Suspicion that the Pastrano verdict 
might have been a home town deci- 
sion vanished in a check of a dozen 
competent witnesses, all but one of 
whom agreed that Harris won. 

Though Harris rates behind Zora 
Folley (now No. 1) and Eddie Ma- 
chen in the National Boxing Associa- 
tion ratings, only Folley and Machen 
are complaining that they were by- 
passed for this title fight. This was 
only justice, a deserved punishment 
for their San Francisco fiasco. Harris 
at least has never put on a bad fight 
and is undefeated in 22. Except for 
Pastrano, his opposition has not been 
of the highest available caliber, but 
it compares favorably with that which 
Patterson himself has fought. This 
could be Floyd’s roughest opponent 
since he met Archie Moore. 

There is some mystery about Har- 
ris’ weight. Gore was disappointed at 
the start of training when he found 
his charge weighed a mere 186 pounds. 
He started him immediately on a 
diet of steaks smothered in steaks, 
which Roy attacked happily, and 
managed to add several pounds de- 
spite rigorous training. He thinks 
now that Harris may enter the ring 
weighing 192. If so, he will outweigh 
the champion, who probably won’t 
go above 185. 

Harris is not likely to win the title 
but he may well be the first oppo- 
nent to extend Patterson since he be- 
came champion. But if, by chance or 
by some hidden genius of his fists, 
he should seize the championship, 
Roy Harris could be the man to restore 
the title to the prestige and acclaim 
it enjoyed in the days of Dempsey 
and Louis, which were the best days 
it ever had. end 



THEATER TV IS boxing’s new economic look. Tickets like this are being sold at 
theaters all over the country and will make the actual live-fight sale at Wrigley 
Field, Los Angeles of secondary importance. TelePrompTer, owner of the theater 
rights, has a potential draw of $2,250,000, while capacity at Wrigley Field would 
draw $640,000. Naturally, interest is at its peak in Texas, Harris' home state. A 
$50,000 theater gate is expected in Houston, where the Basilio-Robinson TelePromp- 
Ter show drew $18,000. At Conroe, four and a half miles from Cut and Shoot, 
space for 10,000 Harris rooters has been arranged for at a drive-in theater, with a 
$35,000 haul predicted. Nine other Texas cities are showing the fight at a $7.50 top. 


FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN / Elizabeth Eastment 
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Hitting the Andes 

It starts at Santiago In Chile and leads steeply 
upward to a unique resort in the skies 


N early two miles high in what 
would seem to be the inaccessible 
heart of the Chilean Andes, while 
most of the U.S. swelters in August 
heat, a lucky few who love skiing 
enough to pursue it all year round 
are at this very moment disporting 
themselves in sun and snow in just 
about the most sensational skiing 
area in the world. Although the re- 
sort of Portillo (see page 12) consists 
of little more than the massive, wa- 
termelon-pink Gran Hotel Portillo, 
three shacks for the ski lift operators 
and a railroad station, it has all the 
creature comforts that a modern ski- 
er asks for, plus the wildness of real- 
ly high-altitude (20,000 feet) moun- 
tain scenery. And it can be reached 
from Miami, take-off point for the 
major airlines’ flights to Chile in just 
22 hours for between $600 and $1,000 
round trip depending on how you 
choose to fly. 

The hotel, which was built by the 
Chilean government in 1 948, has three 
ski lifts— two chair lifts totaling 3,800 
feet and a 2,300-foot platter pull. 
There is a skating rink as well, and 
an underground passage to the rail- 
road station where the trains from 
Santiago pull in. The ski slopes and 
one almost vertical descent where 
Ralph Miller set the world’s down- 
hill speed record in 1955, something 
around 110 miles an hour, are a mo- 
ment’s distance from the hotel. 
The beginners’ slope is southwest 
of the hotel and the speed-record 
run is to the northeast, while the 
two more advanced descents are 
in between. 

Strangely enough, the higher of the 
advanced slopes, which is reached by 
two chair lifts— one to La Cumbre 
and the second to El Plateau— is the 
easier, although the longer, descent. 
More expert or braver skiers lea%'e 


the lift at La Cumbre and cope with 
the rigors of a steep, narrow defile be- 
tween two rock masses known as La 
Garganta— the throat. Inevitably the 
non-Spanish-speaking skiers refer to 
it as Gargantua, to the amusement of 
the Latins, for there is nothing in the 
least Gargantuan about the slope, its 
greatest peril being its extreme nar- 
rowness at the steepest point— ap- 
proximately 30 feet. 

Two all-day ski tours are also avail- 
able. One leads down the valley for a 



ANDES RESORTS, built in speclat'ular 
mountain wildernesses, are still few and 
far between, but with unlimited potential. 


distanceoffourmilestoa village called 
Juncal, from which one returns by 
train late in the afternoon. The oth- 
er trip has as its goal the famous 
Christ of the Andes on the Chilean- 
Argentine border, an outing involving 
a three-hour climb, a picnic lunch 
and an hour-and-a-half, descent. Of 
these two tours the former is the 
more popular, since it involves no 
climbing, a not unimportant point at 
this altitude. 

There are other more taxing tours 
with appeal only for expert skiers 


which can be made when snow and 
weather conditions permit. All in- 
volve climbing and should under no 
circumstances be attempted without 
a guide. Notable among these are the 
run down the boulder-strewn Roca de 
Jack, or Jack’s Rock; another called 
Ojos de Salados, or Salty Eyes— a 
reference, no doubt, to the state of 
the skier’s eyes as he hurtles down; 
and a third rather significantly named 
Clavos Calientes, or Hot Nails. Some 
skiers believe it was so named to sug- 
gest that the old Hindu stunt of walk- 
ing on hot nails was an amateur’s 
trick compared to skiing down this 
precipitous run at Portillo. 

The quantity and quality of the 
snow at Portillo is unexcelled any- 
where, which is one of the reasons 
that Olympic skiers from all over the 
Western Hemisphere throngto Portil- 
lo in July and August. They do not, 
however, expect to find the ultimate 
in luxury of accommodations. Un- 
fortunately, at this time, Chile is 
still in the throes of an economic 
crisis and an austerity program com- 
parable to that of Britain after World 
War IT. Most Chileans are taking it 
in their stride but, admirable as the 
program is, it does not have a stim- 
ulating effect on the management of 
resort hotels. The Gran Hotel Portil- 
lo, too, has suffered from the crisis 
—the hotel accommodations are not 
up to the luxurious standards of its 
European counterparts. The food, 
though abundant and perfectly 
served through all five courses, is not 
outstanding. The rooms, which can 
accommodate up to 300 people, are 
adequate, all with private bath, and 
there is a dormitory on the top floor 
for the less affluent. The beds are com- 
fortable, the lights work, there are 
hangers in the closets, the water is 
hot, which is more than can be said 
for the temperature inside the hotel 
during the daytime. Coal and wood 
are expensive commodities to haul 
up to Portillo, and there is an un- 
derstandable need to conserve them. 

eonlinued 




Londoners now import 
Four Roses Gin 


Host at cricket match introduces his guests to the 
very driest of gins— his own private import. 

More and more Londoners are serving Four Roses Gin. 
It’s drier than the driest London-dry, that’s why. 
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Two common rooms of the hotel 
which do not seem to suffer from the 
lack of heat are the Juvenile Bar, 
where soft drinks are served and three 
billiard tables and three ping-pong 
tables are provided; and the Boite, 
certainly the throbbing heart of the 
hotel and a place the truly dedi- 
cated skier will probably never en- 
ter, since its hours of operation are 
from midnight until the last guest 
leaves. This little night club, deco- 
rated with Easter Island motifs, is 
properly dark and conversation is 
properly limited by the music-mak- 
ing of a piano, guitar and drum trio 
who can play anything from tango to 
rock ’n’ roll, with a marked prefer- 
ence for the latter. 

In addition, there is a ski shop 
w'hich sells the bare essentials — socks, 
dark glasses and so on — a first-aid 
room and a ski rental and repair shop. 

Prices at Portillo average about 825 
a day for a couple— meals included, of 
course. Ski instruction is about 81.50 
an hour for a private lesson ; ski rent- 
als are around 75c a day. The tipping 
rate is low and the prices of the excel- 
lent Chilean wines are rock-bottom. 

Several factors indicate that im- 
prov'ements at the hotel are on the 
way. The Chilean government, in- 
spired by Pan Ameriean-Grace Air- 
ways (who are so enthusiastic about 
promoting summer skiing in Chile 
that they have made available to 
their passengers Hart skis, Henke 
boots, poles, trousers and parkas on 


a rental basis at their Santiago office'), 
is becoming increasingly aware that 
it has a real tourist attraction in 
Portillo. 

Stein Eriksen, former Olympic sla- 
lom champion, businessman, entre- 
preneur and gentleman, w-ho now 
heads Portillo’s ski school, is certainly 
the hotel’s No. 1 asset, In 1956 he 
had his first year at Portillo, where 
he replaced the great Emile Allais. A 
handsome young man with clear blue 
eyes, blond wavy hair and a ski ward- 
robe that permits, nay, demands at 
least six changes daily ( one of his side- 
lines is the promotion of ski clothes 
in the U.S.), Eriksen skis the way a 
sea gull flies, in beautiful, effortless 
swoops and glides, and is well liked 
and respected by everyone, guest or 
employee. Hisstaff includes a Chilean, 
a Bolivian and an English instructor 
from Squaw Valley, Misty Cumber- 
lege — all of whom seem to have been 
infected by Stein’s courteous, gentle 
manner of teaching people to ski or 
improve their skiing in the most pleas- 
ant fashion possible. 

Three Chilean boys form the ski 
patrol. They are on the slopes as long 
as there are skiers about, ready to 
help out in case of accident. In the 
event of trouble there are toboggans, 
a doctor and a nurse available at all 
times. 

Santiago, Chile, is the take-off 
point for Portillo. Once arrived there, 
usually by Panagra {see box), spend 
the night at the Hotel Carrera and be 
at Mapocho railroad station at 7:45 
the next morning, when the train 
leaves for the 100-mile trip to Portillo 


via Los Andes. The round-trip fare 
from Santiago of about 88 is one 
of the best travel bargains going, for 
the Chilean railroads have first-class 
equipment and give first-class service. 
If you are lucky enough to have made 
a friend of someone with a car you 
can leave later and drive to Los Andes 
in time to make your connection with 
the Transandino train, an archaic cog- 
rail machine w^hich chugs between 
Los Andes and the Argentine border. 

The Transandino deserves a few 
words of description because it is 
part of the fun of the trip. It must be 
the last train in the Western Hemi- 
sphere that still sports a coal stove in 
the middle of each car. It has elabo- 
rate papier-madi^-decorated ceilings 
W’hich are sometimes obscured by 
smoke from the stoves, and a dining 
car with louvered shutters wiiieh can 
be lowered should the diner suffer 
from vertigo as he watches the train 
climb into the Andes over switch- 
backs and yawning crevasses. 

The scenery, of course, is memo- 
rable, and the atmosphere inside the 
cars is the typical high-spirited mood 
that skiers seem to generate. The 
train, which parallels the highway 
that is closed in winter, leaves Los 
Andes four days a w’eek at 11:30 in 
the morning and arrives at Portillo 
about 2:30 in the afternoon. Should 
you miss your connection at Los An- 
des, do not despair. For around $80 
you can have the time of your life 
whizzing up to Portillo in a bus wiiich 
rides the rails on its wheel rims, as 
strange a contraption as the Andes 
ever saw^ 


SOME OTHER RESORTS IN THE ANDES 


Chile 

FAKELI.OXES, reached by auto, preferably 
Jeep, is 35 miles from Santiago via dirt 
road featuring 40 numbered hairpin turns. 
Clifton F. Leatherbee, formerly of New- 
ton, Mass., makes run daily. Elevation 
at ba.se of area is 7,000 feet. Has 1,000- 
foot beginners’ wire-rope tow (watch fin- 
gers!.), rise.s 150 feet. Then, in line, are 
three lifts, totaling 12,.500 feet, with ver- 
tical rise of 2,860 feet. First is 1,650-fool 
T bar, 450-foot rise, 250 skiers per hour; 
then 3,600-foot Pomalift, 600-foot rise, 
2.50 per hour; finally, 7,2.50-foot double 
chair lift, l,S10-foot rise, 200 per hour. 
Has two hotels; La Posada, capacity 72; 
Hostelry Farellones, capacity 20, and 
Leatherbee takes in 12. Rates are about 


S4 to S6 per day, meals included. Food 
fair, accommodations short on central 
heating. Lifts cost about 81.60 per day. 
Instruction is a sometime thing. 

L.^ P.^RV.t, a cluster of about eight pri- 
vate refuyios, is about IJ-j miles up the 
road from Farellones, features 6,700-fooi 
double chair lift, 1,700-foot rise, 250 per 
hour, weekend.? only. Canteen ha.s beds 
for 16 at $4 per day. Most tourists stay 
at Santiago’s Hotel Carrera, take station 
wagon bus to either area; costs about 
S3. 50 round trip, takes hour and half. 

L.tGUNiLi..\s is two hours south of San- 
tiago by car, usually skied only by Chil- 
eans, using short makeshift tow. Has 
accommodations for over 200 skiers in 
four lodges and a number of smaller 


cabins and ofTers a wide variety of tours. 

CHILE-AN L.AKE REGION has host of good 
mountains and tours, paucity of ski 
lodges. Take train to Temuco and ar- 
range for private car to ski LL.\IM.\, where 
the volcano still belches smoke from time 
to time. Other mountain towns are OSOR- 
NO and VILL.ARRICA. 

Argentina 

B.ARILOCHE is the only major ski resort 
in Argentina. Located near the Chilean 
border, it can be reached by plane from 
Bueno.s Aires or by steamer and bu.s from 
Temuco, Chile. At base elevation of 4,000 
feet, season is fickle. Aerial tram is 6,700 
feet long with 2,475-foot rise, offering 
Woodstock, Vt.-type slopes and long runs. 
Catedral Ski Hotel is nearest slopes, costs 
about $8 per day for everything. Llao- 
Llao is swankier, farther from slopes, 
costs around $10. 
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Mr. Blackwood demands obedience 


E aslky Blackwood’s ingenious dowsing rod for locat- 
ing aces and kings has been in public use for a rather 
long time. Unfortunately, there remain hordes of players 
who fail to recognize that their Blackwood franchise con- 
veys both rights and obligations. 

The asker enjoys the privilege of backing his partner 
into a corner and demanding to know how many aces he 
holds. Painful though it might be, the responder must as- 
sume the role of the stooge. He must answer questions 
but, with rare and specifically prescribed exceptions, he 
may not ad-lib. 

In presenting the following deal, it is not our purpose 
to glorify crime. In fact, we intend to express righteous 
indignation with North’s recalcitrant refusal to conform. 
But it may be that the yarn we started to spin has got 
a bit out of hand. 

Nvilhfir Ride vulnerdble north 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

14 PASS 34 PASS 

4 N.T. PASS 54 PASS 

54 PASS 64 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: spade 6 


When North made a Jump raise of the opening bid. 
South was amply Justified in cocking his arm for a slam 
effort. He reasoned properly that if partner held two aces 
the slam would be a virtual cinch and even with only one 
ace there should be a reasonable chance if partner could 
produce a heart holding that was not too unattractive. 

However, North’s five-club response confessed to an 
utter lack of aces and South, of course, signed off at five 
spades. North, imbued with the idea that he held more 
than he might have had for his Jump to three spades, 
went blithely on to six spades. 

Observe please that South had announced in no uncer- 
tain terms: “Partner, if you have no aces a slam is un- 
makable.” But North, not in a mood to be regimented, 
expressed views of his own in a manner which said scorn- 
fully: “Partner, I am convinced that you know not 
whereof you speak.” 

Because 1 must doff my hat to success, the discipline 
of my organization has been torn to shreds. After the 
lead of the 6 of spades, if declarer was emotionally af- 
fected at sight of the “impossible” dummy that North 
put dowTi he gave no outward indication of it. He won 
in dummy and immediately led a diamond. 

Without discussing the merits of East’s play, we mere- 
ly report that he ducked, hoping to put declarer to a 
guess. South’s choice of the card to play is noteworthy. 
He selected the queen, thus painting for West a false 
picture of a finesse against the king. 

Declarer then led the club 7. West took the trick and 
led a heart, hoping to find partner with a trick in that 
suit. Declarer was in, drew trumps and shed his three re- 
maining diamonds on dummy’s good clubs. 

No brief is held for the defense, but South deserves a 
full measure of tribute for making his plays in Just the 
sequence to provide him with whatever chance there 
was of bringing home his forlorn hope, even though the 
result— from East and West’s viewpoint— was a com- 
plete miscarriage of Justice. 

i:XTK.\ TRICK 

The Blackwood Four-Five No Trump Convention has 
several valuable safeguards that would increase its effi- 
ciency if only more players observed them. First: the 
asker must be safe at the bid to which he will be forced by 
any response. Second: the responder must do no more 
than his duty unless, by a bid of five no trump, the news 
is joyfully released that the slambound side holds all the 
aces. Only then, freed of fear of losing a first round trick, 
is the responder at liberty to act more boldly. 


l.lrsTRATKO 
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Big -spending 
war babies 


Four million boys born during World War II 
are the new target of the men’s wear industry 


As .John Jeffrey (a< the left) and four million other 
JTx teen-age boys get ready to go back to school next 
month, they’re in for a big surprise— the red-carpet 
treatment at the clothing store. For tlie merchants of 
the land have realized that John Jeffrey and his 14-to- 
18-year-old male classmates (he has an equal number 
of female classmates), the enormous crop of war babies 
born from 1 940 to 194.5, are their biggest pool of new cus- 
tomers. There will be 50% more of them trooping into 
the nation’s high schools next month than in September 
1940, and they represent a $410 million market. No 
longer is the teen-ager the in-between, forced to shop 
either in too-young prep shops or in university depart- 
ments which are often too expensive. This new fair- 
haired boy seems determined to be as well dressed as his 
fair female classmates. From Beverly Hills, where these 
pictures were taken, to Bangor, stores are offering clothes 
cut to his stature, both economically and physically. 

To conform to his youthful slimness, his suit now 
comes with a seven-inch drop from jacket to waist isize 
40 suit has 33-inch trousers instead of the five-inch dif- 
ference standard in men’s .suits). He wears his trousers 
on his hips — they’re cut to fit there. He wants a good 
$50 suit, a good $35 sport jacket. He lives in sport shirts 
and has a liking for dark patterns. His favorite dress 
shirt has a tab collar. He prefers ties with foulard pat- 
terns, belts with ribbon stripes, buck shoes or Norwegian 
mocs. He’s a car bug, and his favorite outer garment is a 
car coat with rainproof shell, a warm lining. He collects 
sweaters like Pat Boone records, and his ducktail has 
been trimmed to a crew cut. As evidenced by the boys 
and girls from Beverly Hills High, this grown-up bunch 
of war babies is the best-dressed group of teen-agers yet. 


Plwtogrtiplix by Clirisla 


STUDENT BODY PRESIDENT Juhn JefTrey’.s gray suit i$49,50, 
Gurdoni is a blend of Orion and worsted. Its slim cut, like 
the lab-collar shirt ($7.50, Ganll, is a schoolboy favorile. 



TENNIS PLAYER Ray Wurrcti studies with Alison Pink. Ilis 
string-color sweater i$18, Activairl is a copy of an Irish hand- 
knit, an example of the individual sweaters the boys collect. 



CAMPUS BEAUTY Phillis Fenton admires JelT Ellis’ suit of 
tan fall-weight ribbed cotton i$50, Cricketeerl, lined with ma- 
dras, and his checked gingham shirt i$8, Sero of New Haven). 


ICE-CREAM PARTY is greeted by Anita Alberts and Joel Sax. 
Treating Alison Pink and Sunny Tomblin (Hlandimj) at Wil 
Wright's is a sport-jackete<i trio; Dave Satlren in diagonal 


tweed trimmed with leather ($35, McGregor), Ray Warren in 
striped tweed with hacking pockets ($46, Chester Laurie), Jerry 
Sax in red-striped navy blazer ($35, Varsity-Town). Reis tics. 



BIG-SPENDING WAR BABIES continued 




CORVETTE CREW gets Foad-ready after school in car coat 
and sweater. Ray Warren’s coat ($26, McGregor' is of wide- 
wale cotton, lined with loden cloth. Jeff Ellis' sweater is a bulky 


TUNED IN at the track, Fred Ilfeld, scholastic and tennis star, 
wears another collector's sweater, the Thunderhead ($1 6, Cat- 
alina), of tan Orion and wool with an Orhm fleece-lined hood. 


INNER COMFORT is shown by Joel Sax, whose blue poplin car 
coat ($50, Zero King) has a red flannel lining, and Ray War- 
ren, whose poplin coat ($40, McGregor) has Verol fleece lining. 


APPLE-RED SHIRTS aro new patterned Oxford button-downs. 
Conra<l Baumgartner’s has a small foulard print ($6, McGregor) 
and John Jeffrey’s has an all-over Paisley pattern ($6, Arrow). 




white wool cardigan ($25, Foratmann) which has 
leather buttons and sufede trim on pockets. Both 
garments have leather patches on the sleeves. 



NATATORiUM at Bevorly Hills High has an Olympic pool which converts 
to a basketball court— part of the school's superb athletic plant. Swim Star 
Jerry Sax wears a wool cardigan sweater ($25, Jantzen) with pewter buttons. 


TROPHY AOMiRER Conrad Baumgartner wears an- 
other practical student suit— a Dacron-cotton whipcord 
($G0, Stanley Blacker) with leather piping, side vents. 




QUARTET OF STUDENTS— the Sax twitis, Conrad Baumgartner (Irft) 
and John Jeffrey— wear the best new shirt of fall ($7, Jantzen). It's 
a cotton knit pullover with a foulard pattern and button-down collar. 
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PART II: THE HEAVEN BELOW 


ADVENTURES 

ON 

THE REEF 


A fish in the hand, finds the diplomat turned diver, is 
worth two in a bowi— and that goes for iobsters, too 

by CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


SCUBACADABRA 
The time has come, the Scubisi said, 
_To talk of many things, 

Of tanks and tubes and diving gear, 
And snorkelers and slings, 

And catching squirreljinh by hand, 
And why oclopi have wings. 

B efore our scuba trip was over, we 
had indeed talked of many things. 
There were the hours driving together 
to and from the boat landing, plying 
back and forth from the diving 
grounds when we lolled around in the 
salt-soaked, rain-splashed cabin (after 
the first two days nobody bothered 
to try to keep dry). There were the 
few sunny hours when we sprawled on 
the little deck, among the tangle of 
tanks, tubes, regulators, weight belts, 
spears and great flapping towels. 
Above all, there were the lunch-break 
hours between dives. Then Art, con- 
suming vast quantities himself, al- 
ways warned the rest of us to “go 


light” on the food. He w^ould explain 
how a big meal might suddenly “get 
stuck here” (pointing to his jugular 
area) when you dived. He, for exam- 
ple, loved peanut butter. But peanut 
butter was the w'orst, especially if you 
ate hard-boiled- eggs with it. “Once, 
after I and my brother had about 20 
of these peanut butter sandwiches, 
we dive, and first thing, a big Nassau 
grouper comes along. . . .” This was 
one of the few sad stories in the Finder 
saga: the peanut butter backfired on 
both Finders, and the fish got away. 

And there were the evenings (never 
long, for divers who love to dive get 
to bed early and drink and smoke 
little). Mostly, Louisa and I spent 
them together at Sir Victor’s. But 
sometimes we all went to Black 
Beard's, where Art could get his mas- 
sive steaks. Art never tired of the 
sight of fish, but he couldn’t bear the 
taste of them. I fancied that in his 

eontinmd 


Studying a lobster at first hand, I finally comprehend him — 
complicated, spiny, ugly, he is fust a very big bug. 

Photographs by Coles Phinizy 
and David Goodnoiv 
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There is no created thing more 
heatdijul dian a queen 
angelfish floating among the 
mysterious vaults of coral. 


The big ruby eye of the 
red-gold squirrelfish 
gives him an air at once 
cocky, spunky, candid. 


Schools of yellow grunts 
shuttle bach and forth weaving 
nets of silver, pink and 
gold on looyns of dead coral. 




Faithful pairs of tipvlhig four-eyed butierflij fish ploy games of fairy fag 

through blossoming sea whips or yiihble delicately on tiny worms and Crustacea. 


THE HEAVEN BELOW 

conlimieil 

subconscious he felt that spearing 
fish was a form of justifiable homi- 
cide but that eating them was unjus- 
tifiable — it was cannibalism. Art 
never speared a small fish (by which 
he meant under 10 pounds') if he could 
help it, ne%'er left a wounded fish to 
die in the sea and wouldn’t kill any 
fish that was what he called “kind of 
pretty.” I think he would righteously 
spear any man he caught spearing a 
queen angelfish. 

Art, to our surprise, often did not 
know the names of the most fa- 
miliar little reef fisli. My own pas- 
sion for the tiny blue-and-gold fairy 
bass and blue-and-sapphire jewel- 
fish aroused his curiosity sufficiently 
so that on one day’s dive he deigned 
to hang on to a coral spire beside 
me watching a school of them for 
almost 10 minutes. Then he flip- 
pered away and came back with 
a bag of chum and tried to help 
me feed them. 

We talked of the difficulties in ter- 
minology which surround underwater 
swimming. Snorkeler and spearfisher 
are self-explanatory terms. But there 
is really no popular and accurate 
word for the person who goes under 
the water in a self-contained under- 
■U'aler breathing apparatus. “Skin- 
diver” is not a very accurate descrip- 
tion of a person who dives not only 
with a lung but often wearing thick 
underwear under an all-over rubber 
suit, as cold-water divers do. “Tank 
diver” and “lung diver” are cumber- 
some terms; “tanker” and “lunger” 
are ugly. “Scuba-diver” is the most 
accurate, but “scubist” is shorter. 
I suggested that if we accepted scub- 
ist we could then speak of a scientific 
scubist, a camera scuhist, a sewAbi- 
ologist, a scMhichthyologist, a scub- 
archaeologist, a scuba worker, a scab- 
industrialist, a treasure scubist, or a 
scM^explorer and, of course, a scuh- 
buddy. The field opened out. Art, who 
had dived the length and breadth of 
the Caribbean, was obviously not only 
scHbiquitous, he was a sr»/jerman 
among «cwf>ermenschen, except when 
he was a sc?<f)baby-8itter for sciihduhs 
like .scKiartist Louisa and scH6balis 
like me. 

We talked of scublstic psycholo- 
gy. Why do some people yearn to 
dive, others shiver with fright at the 
thought of it? I told Coles about a 
newspaper account I had recently 
read of an analyst’s speech at the 


American Psychoanalytical Associa- 
tion in San Francisco.* This analyst 
had said that the way scuba-divers 
talk and write indicates that they 
equate the ocean with their mother's 
womb; they are, he said, victims of a 
“shallow-water euphoria” which 
“makes them think they arc some- 
how once again utterly safe in their 
mothers’ arms.” The scubist who 
comes to crave his feeling of scuh- 
euphoria "thus may develop a dan- 
gerous addiction to diving.” Fifty 
feet down he may decide to sack out 
— for good — in mama ocean’s arms. 

Coles said, “The guy who wrote 
that was either never under water or 
never in a womb.” 

Alone, Louisa and I spoke of un- 
derwater things in a different way. 


We decided that fish have tempera- 
ments no less than humans and land 
creatures. The queen angelfish is 
serene, the squirrelfish is definitely 
cocky, the bream is shy. Porpoises 
are playful and groupers amiable 
(until pushed too far). Pipefish are 
erratic, flying fish fliglity, school- 
masters and doctorfish pompous. 
Sergeant majors are impudent, de- 
moiselles spunky, amberjacks curi- 
ous, rock hinds placid, sea horses 
snippy and flounders hopelessly 
phlegmatic. Fairy bass are hysterical 
Tinker Bells, and four-eyed butterfly 
fish are the clowns of the reef. The 
octopus is timid (really!). Barra- 
cudas are treacherous, sharks are 
maniacal, and moray eels are secre- 
tive, treacherous and paranoiac. 

We talked, too, of a skin-diver’s 
feeling of deep humility when he 

• Dr. Roileric Corney, '‘Preliminary Note oK 
Diving." 


knows himself to be a mere human 
anchovy in the world of the levia- 
than whale. Of how, a.<? he drifts 
about within his infinitesimal glob- 
ule of the mighty ocean “exploring” 
his splintered splinter of the splin- 
tered coral reef, he feels his own igno- 
rance and helplessness, as a blind 
man must feel his blindness. Of how, 
nevertheless, down there he feels so 
keenly God’s presence, recognizing 
the work of the great artist’s hand. 
For the artist is recognized by his 
style — his subjects change, but his 
style does not change. We noted, 
awestruck, the extraordinary resem- 
blance between many coral forms 
and the cacti forms that bloom on 
deserts from which the sea subsided 
eons ago. Is the parrot fish a bird 


with scales, a parrot a fish with feath- 
ers? We saw hope for the world in the 
sea: the victorious struggle over the 
centuries of the coral communities 
against that mightiest force, the sea, 
bears witness to us that the forces 
of creation overtake— slowly, slowly 
— the forces of destruction. 

Tuesday, May 27 
Today, Louisa gels down 30 feet 
with Coles, and she uses up a whole 
tank of air. The first thing she does 
is pick a sprig of sea whip, and for 
some strange reason she carries it in 
her hand the entire time she is down. 
She even clings to it when she finds 
herself mixed up in an underwater 
ballet. It is quite a lovely thing to 
see: a trio of gray, purple-backed 
amberjacks move in on Coles and 
Louisa. They are almost a third 
Louisa’s size. At once they begin to 
circle round and round and round 
continued 



A MONSTER OF THE DEEP, the mauta ray looks “like an evil spirit flying to the 
moon, like Satan, with his head and arms secreted in his black mantle. . . 
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MAN WITH A LIGHT PROBLEM. Colcs Phinizy, Spent hours with underwater flash 
equipment and complex wiring seeking new ways to illuminate the reef’s seascape. 


THE HEAVEN BELOW 

continued 

her, rolling curious golden eye.s at 
her. Louisa is a little scared at first; 
she keeps turning and turning to 
keep them in full view. Coles turns 
even faster as he tries (without suc- 
cess) to get planet Louisa and her 
satellite amberjacks into one camera 
focus. After Louisa realizes how 
friendly they are she tries to make 
them a peace offering of her sprig of 
sea whip, but they Just spiral off and 
then come in again, circling as though 
she were a subaquatic ringmaster and 
they her circu.s horses. It all wants 
music badly— lovely, gay, under- 
water calliope music. 


can get some good reef fish shots 
without flashbulbs. This leaves Art to 
“buddy” Louisa and me. Reluctant- 
ly, as always. Art gets into the heavy 
scuba gear and for good measure 
brings along his underwater motion 
picture camera. 

I see a walloping big lobster in a 
coral pot. It is a Florida crawfish or 
spiny lobster. I lie flat on my stomach 
watching him. Reared up on his fore- 
legs, he is motionless. His carapace is 
yellow and black coromandel. I poke 
a tentative forefinger in his direction. 
His two long whips circle clockwise, 
then counterclockwise. I see they are 
studded with sharp spines. His bony 
eyebrows, jutting from his occiput, 


overhang black beady eyes on thin 
sticks that swivel. I see he has five 
pairs of legs, each four-jointed. He 
has five pairs of swimmerets on each 
side of his six-jointed armored tail. 
His tail fan is in five sections. He is 
really an incredible contraption. He 
has intricate appendages on his un- 
dercarriage on either side of his 
mouth, which is in itself equipped 
with all sorts of extraordinary de- 
vices for sucking, separating, minc- 
ing and shoveling in his food. His 
underside looks as complicated to me 
as what I see when I lift the hood of 
an automobile. I reach out swiftly 
and nip one of his antennae. He 
twirls it away, insolently. I grab. He 
withdraws deep under his ledge. Art, 
swimming over the ledge, finds a hole 
in the top and with a gloved hand 
reaches in and jabs the lobster in the 
tail. He scuttles right out at me, look- 
ing so like the advance guard of an 
underwater tank brigade I half with- 
draw in fright. Art swoops, grabs him, 
whoops! by the back. The lobster 
flaps his tail in a fury. Art hands him 
to me. I take him gingerly. His back 
spines dig into my palm. I let him go 
quickly. With a powerful clip of his 
tail, he jet-propels himself backward 
into a hole higher up on the ledge. I 
am definitely annoyed. I motion Art 
to lend me a glove, put it on and poke 
into his new hideout. He rears back 
and up. Now’, underneath, for the 
first time 1 see the rich red burden of 
eggs the tail carries. He is a she. 1 
pantomime this fact to Art. He nods, 
swims away. No man he to torment a 
pregnant lobster. 

We spend a half hour stalking 
lobsters who are not in a delicate 
conlinucd 


Wednksd.ay, May 28 

When the sands are all dry, he is 
gay as o kirk, 

And u'ill talk in conlenipluous 
tones of the Shark; 

But, when the tide rises and sharks 
are around, 

His roiee has a timid and fremH- 
lous sound. 

— Lewis Carroll 
from .Alice in Wonderland 

Weather — light overcast, windless. 
We drop anchor on a 30-foot bottom. 
A hundred yards off the Big Seven's 
stern, a forest of brittle elkhorn 
coral grows to about seven feet from 
the top. After Louisa and I gear up. 
Coles and Dave go off snorkeling to- 
gether. They hope that today they 


MAN WITH A FISH PROBLEM. David Goodnow, poked patiently into all the 
nooks and crannies of the reef, seeking to capture in fleeting pose.'i its tiny creatures. 
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Room for all the family and all the luggage, too! The British knack 

for practicality never showed better than in this trim craft. Despite its compact design, the Vauxhall provides 
ample room for five — plus vacation-size luggage space. It combines power for all-day cruising at highway 
speeds with fuel economy remarkable even by austere British standards. And to further make it your 
best import buy, you get wrap-around windshield, American type gearshift, full instrumentation 
and heater as standard equipment. The Vauxhall is well worth your inspection — and bring the whole family. 

VAUXHAtt iS SOLD AND SERV/CED BV PONTIAC DEALERS COAST TO COAST 

For colour catalogue, write Ponlioc Motor Division, Dept. 21, Pontiac, Mich. 
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condition. Finally, with Art’s help, I 
unhole one and grab him by the back. 
I swim about with him, waving him 
thisaway, thataway. I want to tire 
him so I can examine him at my ease. 
I let him cling to rocks with all 10 
leg.s, then rip him away. I am certain- 
ly mean. I carry him out to a wide 
stretch of sandy bottom, drop him. 
He shoots backward, I pounce, then 
let go, then pounce again. I turn him 
over, examine his shelly segmented 
abdomen. Now I feel I comprehend 
him. I say to myself, “He is just a 


lunch. A two-foot remora, or sucker- 
fish, comes alongside, The top of his 
head is a plate which looks like a 
tire-treaded suction cup. He uses it 
to fasten himself onto the bellie.s of 
sharks. While he hitchhikes, he eats 
the living fish crumbs that fall from 
the mouth of his predatorj- host. 

“Those things can be an awful 
nuisance,’’ Art says. “Once I and my 
brother were fighting off this big tiger 
shark when this remora cuts loose 
from the shark’s belly and latches 
onto the inside of my thigh, here. I 
almost drowned, that remora scared 
me so!’’ 

“And the shark?” Louisa asks. 



very big ugly bug, and it would be a 
calamity for him if he ever got arthri- 
tis.” Then I set him down, quite free, 
on a sheif near a hole. He doesn’t 
move. I nudge him. His antennae 
droop, and his 10 legs wobble. 

On board, I tell Coles, “You have 
no idea what a delightful thing a 
lob.ster quadrille is: you advance 
twice, change lobsters and retire in 
the same order. You throw the lob- 
sters out to sea and then swim after 
them.” 

Art said, “vShe was acting like a 
kid with that lobster.” 

So I was. A real Alice in a real 
wonderland, where real lobsters be- 
come neurotic. 

Louisa and Art and I are sitting 
on the gunwale of the boat eating our 


“Oh, he got rattled when his re- 
mora quit him. Anyway, he goes off 
to look for another.” 

He laughs again. “Maybe this re- 
mora’s shark is around here some- 
where, looking for him,” he says as 
he goes back for another sandwich. 

Hopeful the sharkless remora will 
not latch on to us — or a shark — 
before our afternoon dive, Louisa 
and I feed him great hunks of our 
own sandwiches. He is voracious. 
Coles says, “He’s had about $2..i0 
worth of Sir Victor’s food now.” 

Suddenly we hear Art call out 
from the stern. 

“Hey, Coles! Look w'hat’s com- 
ing.” 

We hear the familiar, almost si- 
lent “plomp” as Art goes overboard. 


I think he probably put flippers and 
mask on in midair. 

A quarter of a mile out I see two 
black triangles, rising and falling like 
the wing tips of a snorkeling butter- 
fly. They are fluttering our way. 

“It’s a big manta ray,” Coles says. 

He and David leap for masks, flip- 
pers and cameras. As I hit the water 
I see Art pulling steadily toward the 
manta. I swim so liard I lose track 
of where everybody is. I look up. Art 
is driving the manta toward us. It 
is between Art and the boat. Dave 
and I are between the boat and the 
manta. I see now that those triangle 
tips are about six feet apart. Art bel- 
low's at me, “Look out, he’s coming 
right at you.” I start to swim away. 
Art bellows. “He won’t hurt you.” 
I face the manta, dive deep and then 
look up. How beautiful is the manta 
ray! His big belly, which flows into 
his great butterfly fins, is white as 
moonlight. His vast fish wings rise, 
fall, rise, fall, with the slow-, supple, 
almost human grace of the arms of a 
Siamese temple dancer. He is steadily 
coming closer. I go down again to 
view him. Oh, how ugly, too, is the 
manta ray! His back is black as mid- 
night. The fleshy fins before his low- 
slung snout hang down in front like 
a bloodhound’s ears. Eight feet be- 
hind him I see his whiplash tail. Now 
I see why he is called “the devil- 
fish.” He looks like a giant bat flying 
against the moon; or like Satan, with 
head and arms secreted in his black 
mantle, w'hich still does not conceal 
his ape’s tail. I rise, gulp air, go down 
and down. I hope he will pass over me 
like an evil spirit flying to Walpurgis 
Night. I swim after him hard. When 
1 look up he is gone, and we are a 
quarter of a mile from the boat, and 
I am tired. 

On board I listen, enchanted, while 
Coles talks of the extraordinary man- 
ta family. Unlike its smaller rela- 
tion.s, the skates and sting rays, it is 
a surface swimmer. Ovoviviparous, 
the female manta. Coles says, hatches 
eggs within her body and gives birth 
to living young. 

Art says, “I and my brother saw 
one doing it. I think it was near 
Caicos. . . .” He looks for some- 
thing to eat. 

Louisa quickly hands him her 
apple. 

“Well, this manta is about 15 
feet across. We’re chasing her, and 
away she goes through the water. 
Next thing we know, we’re swim- 
ming in a mess of baby mantas. She 
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goes flailing along, and there’s more 
and more little mantas all around 
us. It’s quite a sight! We let her 
alone, of course. But my brother 
and I once chased a pretty big one 
which wasn’t bearing. I latched on 
to him. You know, if you latch on 
to a real big manta he can give you 
quite a ride.” 

(Who was getting the ride? We 
weren’t. That night Art showed us 
a sea movie short his brother had 
made. And there was Art, his arms 
around the wide wings of a 10-foot 
manta. And it u'as giving him quite 
a ride.) 

Monday, Junr 2 

Weather sunny, but wind and sea 
still too rough to dive with comfort. 

I get in my gear, go down to 60 
feet with Coles. Visibility all but nil, 
current running strong. I have mask 
trouble. I surface e.xhausted. Art is 
there. (He always is when I need 
him.) He takes my hand and drags 
me back to the boat. I slough off my 
tank gear, snorkel away after Art and 
Don. They are happy. Now they can 
spearfish without worrying about 
me "down there.” Sydney is follow- 
ing them over the high waves in the 
little dinghy. He pulls so hard on the 
oars of the LiUle i^even, trying to 
keep near them, that his pink heels 
turn white. After each spear, Art and 
Don come back to the dinghy to 
park their kill. They plop margates, 
hogfish, groupers (and some things 
I can’t see) into the boat, then swim 
away fast. Now' we are all drifting 
apart. I dive a little, look around. 
Suddenly I find I am being followed 
by a sinister citizen from the other 
side of the Salt Curtain. There is no 
question about it, no question at all, 
a three-foot barracuda is after me. 
I swim in a circle, trying to shake 
him. He won't shake. I decide he 
likes my looks much more than I 
like his— much too much "much 
more.” I swim hard for the LiUle 
Seren. Then I pause and look back 
again. My jagged-tooth admirer has 
certainly grown a full foot. I swim 
harder, hopefully reminding myself 
that Art says a barracuda either 
"strikes fast” or not at all. Or did he 
say, “usually strikes fast?” I pause, 
look back. Comrade Barracuda is 
now a good six feet long. I reach the 
boat at last. Too winded to ask Syd- 
ney for a haul up, I grab the sides, 
heave ho, slop over and into the 
dinghy and close my eyes in relief. 
My hand hits something slimy. I 


open my eyes. It’s the plug-ugly 
undershot jaw' of a barracuda. Half- 
dead, I think, "Oh, he has leaped in 
after me.” Then I see this barracuda 
is wholly dead. 

Sydney, whose expression hasn’t 
changed at all during this episode, 
rows me back to the boat. Sydney, 
I perceive, is discreet. I decide I won’t 
mention my little flap to anyone. 

Tuesday, .Tune 3 

Our last day of diving. We anchor 
off the Southwest Reefs again. 
Weather reasonably sunny, wind way 
down. Coles and I go down to 60 feet 
intending to follow Art and Don’s 
spearfishing action from the grouper’s 
point of view. But the surge is still 
powerful, and the crud so dark and 
lieavy we seem to be swimming in a 
railroad tunnel. I completely lose 
sight of the shadow of the ship’s keel. 
I have trouble again clearing my 
mask. We surface to meet Don Seiler 
swimming toward us hard. He says, 
"Eight-foot shark 200 yards out. 
Came up from the bottom at me.” 

We say, "Can we get a look at 
him?” 

I think, "Fine finale for a scuba 
story. Make it dramatic.” 

Don says, stroking to the boat, 
"I had to give him one, ping, with 
my spear. He’s heat it.” 

No shark story this morning. May- 
be the afternoon will bring one. 

Afternoon. We anchor in 35 feet 
near reefs that almost break the sur- 
face. Coles and Dave want to make 
one last effort to get a few daylight 
pictures of reef fishes. Louisa and I 
go down in our lungs. Art and Don 
take turns at spearing fish and pa- 
trolling over us. 

I take away after a passing rose- 
and-silver ruby-eyed squirrelfish 
who has flicked an impudent fin at 
me. He flits to a deep crevice. I peer 
in and see his golden tail sticking 
out. I know the game now, and I’m 
willing to play it. You reach in the 
hole and grab— he goes out by a 
convenient back entrance. I plunge 
my arm into the hole, up to the el- 
bow. Ha! This hole has no back en- 
trance. Smarty-fins is trapped there. 
I try to fold my hand over his back. 
He anchors his sharp little sailfish- 
like donsal fin into the coral. I pull at 
his tail- Too slippery. I grab him 
around the belly and tug. He holds 
firm. I am amazed so small a thing 
has such strength to hold on. Now' 
Coles and Dave come down. I motion 



DOGS! 


ARE YOU, like Mary, 
mad for off-beat 
pets? Does a tree 
sloth sleep on your 
slip covers? Is a bat 
the belle of your bel- 
fry? If so. this story is 
not for you! But if 
dogs arc your dish, 
then read with care. 
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11 vitamins and 9 minerals formulated 

ESPECIALLY FOR DOGS 


DOGS NEED MORE THAN FOOD. No 

food, not even the finest, should be ex- 
pected to provide dogs with all 20 vita- 
mins and minerals known to be essential 
for well balanced canine nutrition. A 
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dogs bubbling over 
with vim, verve, vigor 
and vitality. 

Vionate helps keep 
coats thick and silky, 
eyes bright, appetite 
keen, digestive sys- 
tem running smooth 
as a top. Vionatc is 
especially beneficial 
for pregnant and 
nursing dogs, for 
growing puppies to 
help build strong, 
ricket-free bones. 
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Ballston Spa, New York 



If everyone had a health check- 
up every year, cancer’s toll 
could be cut in half. 

Your doctor would have a 
chance to detect cancer at an 
early stage, when chances for 
cure are more favorable. 

See your doctor. Soon. 

And give generously to the 
American Cancer Society. Now. 
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and 
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THE HEAVEN BELOW 

eonliiiwd 

I’ve got something. I do not know 
they are frightened, thinking some- 
thing has got me. I pass my hand 
sharply under the belly of the fish, 
over his mouth, down his back, dis- 
lodging his anchoring dorsal fin. As, I 
pull him out I feel my skin and his 
scales scrape against the sides of the 
hole. I swim away clutching him. 
With my hands I have caught a swim- 
ming fish. What ne.xt, my girl? Shall 
I catch a thrush on a bough, an 
owlet in its hollow for Dave? 

I swim about eying the squirrel- 
fish, first triumphantly, then curi- 
ously, then tenderly. How pitifully 
captive he looks in my hand! I open 
my hand flat. He makes a tentative 
wriggle, slides off my palm. All cocki- 
ness gone, he swims slowly — and I 
like to think, thoughtfully— away. 

(Coles says later the new race of 
underwater scientists are coming to 
the conclusion that some marine 
creatures have greater intelligence 
than many land animals. Then, I 
suspect, that squirrelfish is flapping 
himself all over the ledge because he 
picked a hole without any “exit, in 
case of humans.’’) 

Louisa and I swim in search of fur- 
ther treasures. Aimlessly, we tweak 
the twinkling polyps until they 
shrink into themselves. We pick up 
shells and crack off brittle pieces of 
elkhorn coral, and pluck sea fans. I 
see a brilliant purple-hued vase 
sponge, and I garner that. We now 
have armfuls of last-moment sou- 
venirs. Then I see a big dark bucket- 
shaped sponge. I motion to Louisa 
that we can use it for a basket. We 
drop our souvenirs into it. Then 
we try to pluck it off the bottom. 
It comes loose, but its bottom rips 
off and all our little treasures fall 
through. Louisa, laughing through 
her mask, goes off after queen angel- 
fisli — like mine, her favorites. 

I start to throw away the sponge. 
It is a thing of no beauty. Suddenly 
I think it looks like a hat. (I am feel- 
ing a little dizzy and definitely silly.) 
I pay no attention to Art who dives 
down and signals I am almost out 
of air. I decide to trim the hat. I 
pick a single sea plume and stick 
it into the side of the sponge. I 
plop the hat upon my head, as Art 
comes diving down again, pointing 
frantically at his watch and making 
signs with his fingers that I have 
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SPONGE HAT, trimmed with a sea whip, is 
the final souvenir: ‘‘I tank I go home.” 


only two more minutes of air left. 

So this is the end. . . . How do I 
meet it? Do I rlrown in gon'^ struggle 
with a tiger shark? In tragic tangle 
with a giant octopus? Oh, no, I meet 
my watery end while trimming a hat. 
A sad hat. A sad-sack hat. In fact, a 
hat for Greta Garbo. My tank is out 
of air, so I tank I go home now. ... I 
plop the hat on my head, and flipper 
hard for the surface. Art, his eyes wide 
with concern, is at my shoulder. The 
sponge hat drops off and we break 
through the Salt Curtain. I drop 
my mouthpiece and gulp the wind. 

Wednksd.w, June 4 

Coles, Art and Dave take us to the 

airport. It is raining. 

“Goodby, Coles. You have all 
been so very kind and so very careful 
of us.” 

‘T wish we were back on the reefs 
this minute.” 

“Goodby, Dave. Hope you got 
some good pictures.” 

“I know I got some, crud or no 
crud.” 

“Goodby, Art. Don’t forgetto brush 
your gills every morning.” 

Art’s smile is one of his biggest. 

"Never had a better trip. We’ll get 
a shark next time.” 

We've made it. 

We board. Skyborne, we look down. 
A lace of foam hides the reefs. We 
pass over the reefs, and the long bil- 
lowy folds of the Salt Curtain are 
drawn dark across the enormous un- 
derwater room of the world. end 
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In fall slacks 

"ORLOISI" 
ADDS THE 
FUTURE 


Slacks for the Jet Age . . . they’re slim, 
smart and have the scientific advantages 
of "Orion"* acrylic fiber. In fall slacks, 
"Orion" makes possible new, lighter 
weight comfort, luxury texture and touch 
"Orion" also adds crease and shape re 
tention, wrinkle recovery . . . longer wear 
See slacks made with "Orion" in a wide 
range of fall colors and styles today. 

Flare Slacks by Champion Pants Co., 

shown, are superbly styled and tailored 
of fine worsted flannel of 70^p "Orion" 
and 30^0 wool. At fine stores everywhere. 


19 HOLE The readers take over 


FUN & GAMESi leafy ART 

Sirs; 

To one ivho freh, or one irho grieve!>. 

Or stopK lo think (he W(iy.< that leaeeit 
Can change Ikeir Khapm, aumme neir forms. 
Defying, irhatfor leaees, arc norms, 

J urge, I strongly recnmmnid, 

(I tell yon this as friend lo friend'' 

Yojj so/d your leares, in f/il their guises. 
Before the mornini/s nrir sun rises, 

In 6o.i-c.«, trunks, by air or freight, 

By boat, in parrel or in crate. 

To that intrepid magacine 

That gaily eieics the sparling scene. 

The neifcsl sport of all the lot — 

To see u leaf as it is not. 

CaRHOI. 1, Cl-ANCY 

New York City 

• Miss Clanoy writes, it’s plain to see, 
Of last week’s lesson in botany; 
So gather leaves, then use your head 
And send your finished work to — ED. 

FUN & GAMES: AND ROUND IT GOES 

Sirs; 

Where can the Hula-Hoop I Wonderful 
World, Aug- 4: be secured? 

Albert Miller 

Avella, Pa. 

• To be the first in your neighbor- 
hood with a Hula-Hoop, write pronto 
to “Wham-o MIg. Co., 835 East El 
Monte Street, San Gabriel, Calif., for 
the retailer nearest you.— ED. 


FUN & GAMES: GIRL’S BEST FRIEND 

Sirs: 

Please let me know where 1 may pur- 
chase the Goren bracelet illu-strated in 
19th Hole, Aug. 4. 

Gr.ace M. Hall 

Baltimore 

• Either at your local jeweler’s or 
by mail from Bridge Masters, 1151 
Moore’s Mill Road N.W., Atlanta 6, 
$4.95 postpaid. — ED. 


SCRAM, SENATORS 

Sirs: 

The problem of ba.seball realignment is 
a very real one and is not being discussed 
at very great length currently. One sadly 
neglected facet of this problem is the 
plight of the W’ashington Senators, who 
obviously aren’t making any money. 
Having done some serious research on 
this crisis, I wish to expound some pos- 
sible solutions for the consideration of 
your readers. 

The Senators must get out of Wash- 
ington. Television may be a factor in their 
lack of attendance and consequent loss 
of money, but 1 feel the major influ- 
ence is the fact that Washington simply 


is not a baseball town. Its population is 
too transient and cosmopolitan: it lacks 
an intrinsic home-town spirit. And even 
for the actual home folks there is just too 
much going on besides baseball in the hub 
of a nation of this importance. Baseball 
takes a back seat. It is nice to have the 
national sport represented in this nation’s 
capital, but Cal Griffith and the Sena- 
tors must he realistic; clinging to tradi- 
tion won’t gel them out of the red or into 
the public’s heart. 

There are a number of large cities which 
would welcome the Senators with open 
arms. I have three principal ideas: 1) 
Move the franchise to Buffalo. This would 


FUN & GAMES: OH, BRING BACK MY 
BONNIE TO ME . , . 

Sirs: 

A friend of our.s recently “graduated” 
from Bonnie Prudden’s course at the In- 
stitute in White Plains before going off 
on her summer vacation. Little di<l .she 


mean negotiating with the Kansas City 
A’s, who have a working agreement with 
the Buffalo Risons. I think that could be 
effected in a short time. The Bison.s could 
then m<ive their International League 
franchise to Providence or Norfolk, either 
of which should be able to support them 
well. 2 '• Move lo 1 1 oast on. The Cardinals, 
who own this franchise, could be ap- 
peased by a cash offer and or taking over 
Washington's Southern A.ssociation fran- 
chise in Chattanooga and move the Hous- 
ton Buffs to Waco or Baton Rouge. 3) 
Move to Minneapolis. This would be al- 
most a sure thing if the Red Sox could be 
continued 


realize there is no escaping Bonnie or 
physical fitness. I thought that Bonnie’s 
mailed directives {see beloir) were some- 
thing your fnness-con.scious readers might 
enjoy seeing. 

Betty Smith 

Edgariown, Ma.ss. 
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A man’s home is his castle— or is it? 


Make sure your home guards your family’s happi- 
ness and security. Make certain it is safe, sound, 
in good repair. Decay feeds on suiall flaws . . . peel- 
ing paint, cracked walls, loose shingles. 

Start your repair.s now. Prices are rea.sonable, 
financing is easier, supplies are plentiful. You can 
protect your inve-stment, increase your property 
value, save time and trouble by acting now. 

Your example will encourage others. Just as one 
rxin-dnmi home can start a slum, one n-ell-kepi home 
can start a neighborhood-impi-ovement program... 
bring you more enjoyable community conditions. 

Keep up your home, then give active support to 
your local ui'ban renewal programs. Help yourself 


by working now to presei-ve good neighborhoods 
. . . rehabilitate shabby neighborhoods . . . and 
renew worn-out neighborhoods. 

Your support is essential all the time, but por- 
tkularly vital today. Homes and neighborhoods are 
the bulwarks of our personal and economic secu- 
rity. Your home and neighborhood-improvement 
elforts now can help assure that security, and 
bring you more personal benefits in many ways. 


For practical, effeciiivinjo)'nm1ion — write today to 
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talked out of their recently acquired farm 
dub there. Then the Millers could move 
to Duluth and the St. Paul Saints to 
Grand Rapids or Oklahoma City. 

These are only sample moves which, I 
fed, could prove lucrative for all con- 
cerned. There are other largo cities — Dal- 
las, Miami, Seattle— that might prove 
just as profitable. The important point 
is, get the Senators out of Wa-shington. 

Clyde Dawson 

Fort Stanton, N. Mex. 

SALUTE THE SAILFISH 

Sirs; 

I was completely intrigued with your 
recent article about Sailhsh {SI, July ZD. 
Being a novice to boating, and wishing to 
get my feet wet in a financially painless 
way, I would appredate any informa- 
tion you might have concerning a nation- 
al club or association for Sailfishers; any 
such organizations in or near Kansas 
City; companies who manufacture the 
boats, either in complete form or in kits. 

Frederic T. Norton 

Merriam, Kans. 

• Mr. Norton and the scores of other 
prospective Sailfishers who have writ- 
ten to Sports Illustrated should 
write to Alex Bryan, designer and 
manufacturer, at Alcort, Inc., P.O. 
Box 1345, Waterbury, Conn., for 
the name of the nearest dealer. There 
is as yet no national Sailfish associa- 
tion (it is not a registered class boat), 
but there are many regional clubs 
whose members are quick to spot oth- 
er sailing surfers. — ED. 

Sirs: 

Kudus to you for your picture story 
on Sailfish, but you didn't say nearly 
enough. These are remarkable craft. 

While you pictured them as primarily 
a boat for small inland lakes, a group of 
us have a fleet of eight or so which we 
have sailed in gusty, treacherous Lake 
Michigan for the past four years (with 
cra.sh boat in attendance, of course). 

They plane at 10 knots. They can over- 
take an Arrow or similar 16- to 18-foot 
boat on a broad reach when the wind is 
steady at 15 mph or better. In light winds 
you ran sail them lying supine to cut 
down wind resistance. They can be put 
out through the surf in a strong north- 
east wind while other, trailer-mounted 
boats have to stand idle. Then you can 
ride them back onto the beach atop a 
bn-aker under full sail. 

A cla.ss of Sailfi.sh was entered for the 
first time last year in the Chicago Daily 
News Regatta and passed dinghies and 
sailing canoes in races around the same 
course. 

A Sailfish is tricky, and sailors with 
considerable years of experience in small 
craft often go to pieces first lime aboard. 
As one Mackinac veteran said, perhaps 
overenthusiastically, "Brother, if you can 
race these things you can race anything!” 

Robert G. White 

Highland Park, 111. 
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Express and Western L'liioii oftiees. 


only u penny a dollar 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 



Pictured — the new Auto Union lOOO-firtt tn KW-JOOOcc clone I9SS Little Le Mans endurancaj^ce 


two -stroke engine = extra power 


front-wheel drive = extra room 

You’ll never believe a true economy car can have 
so much power (top speeds up to 80 MPH) or so 
much room (no drive shaft tunnel) until you try 
DKW. Two-stroke operation extracts double 
power from a tiny 890cc engine, front wheel 
drive adds interior inches where they count. All 
this with safety too . . . DKW has a full, rugged 
2,000 pound chassis. 

DKW Distributors of North America 
EASTERN U. S. • ROBERT E. LEE MOTORS. INC. 520 W. 19TH STREET, NEW YORK. NEW YORK 
MIO-WEST’N U. S. • IMPORTED AUTO DISTRIBUTORS, tNC. HIGHWAY K AT ROBERTS ST., FRANKSVIllE, WISC. 
WESTERN U. S. • PETER SATORI CO. LTD., 325 WEST COLORADO STREET, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
CANADA « AUTO UNION CANADA. 2709 YONGE STREET, TORONTO. ONTARIO 
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A raglan bell sleeve. ac> 
cented with a small geo- 
metric design, features this 
golfer’s sweater of alpaca- 
type Orion. About $12,95 at 
most stores, in most colors. 



Don’t 

let 

this 


be 

you! 



Untold numbers of widows 
and orphans reached their un- 
fortunate estate because some- 
one failed to play trump, or to 
return his partner’s lead. People 
speak of things like this in hu.shed 
whisper.s. Make sure they’re not 
whispering about you. Each 
week read . . . 

GOREN ON BRIDGE 

A weekly feature in 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Pat on the Back 

John AleramUr 



THE CARPENTERS AND THE WILLIAMSES 


'We that they may learn' 


On Saturday, August 2!} Ruly Car- 
penter and Pat Williams will take 
time off from playing semiprofession- 
al baseball and trot out into the hot 
sun of the University of Delaware 
stadium to participate in the third 
All-Star Football Game. In the stands 
will be fathers Bob Carpenter, owner 
of the Philadelphia Phillies, and Jim 
Williams, insurance man, who have 
organized this annual event for the 
benefit of the Delaware Foundation 
for Retarded Children. 

The game is a north-south contest 
between the best players from all 


schools in the state. Both boys played 
on the Tower Hill School’s undefeat- 
ed teams of ’56 and ’57, and both 
are outstanding performers in other 
sports. Ruly opened the 1958 base- 
ball season by pitching two succes- 
sive no-hitters (SCORKBOARI), April 
28) which were caught by Pat. 

The fathers, too, have much to 
share. Both men played varsity foot- 
ball— Carpenter at Duke and Wil- 
liams at North Carolina — and each 
has a retarded child. To them the 
game’s slogan, “We play that they 
may learn,” has a special meaning. 


SPORTS lU.USTRATKn Augiml IS, tSSS 





1958 Version of the gun that won the West... 


WmC/f£ST£H 


Iiifrln (Inwn llic from llii- liisluric W incln'^ivr .M<i<li -1 18 W). llie rillf 
vuu “l 4 ia«l?«l on Sunilav an<l >l\ol all week.' In llu' new. uUrii-(a>l. 
sii}ici l)ly accurate .Moilcl 88 . Vi im-licstcr has hopii llie iindisinileii 
leader in lever actiiin-;. All the wi'dotii iif 92 years of liiiildin}' million- 
of lever action rifle- ha- l)ern ndled into one smooth, new [larkage — 
the iindie-ier .Model 88 . Only from the 88 do you pet the speed and 
snap of a short throw h-ver and the accuracy of a fine holt action rille. 
conihined with a choice of three of the very newest 
loads, the 213 , 308 or 338 Winchester. Ihit <lon'l take 
oiir Word for all llii- . . . dro]> in on your dealer and let 
the rille speak for itself. Price S 13 . 3..30 or S 13..30 d<iwn 
and up In 1.3 months to pa> on tin- exclu>i%c W inche-ter 
Firearms Time Pa>menl Plan. 

(lirirr sulijcei lo clitini:r wilhonf 'lolr e/ 


^AVMaMtr 


Front 
locking 
bolt 


First lever action rifle 
built with a one-piece stock 


Nu iilli'-r nclion . . . b<>ll. Iistr. sliJr or 
auto — gi'rs viiU prealrr luvuravy nmt 
siri'iiplli lliiin the ilirce hu-kiiig tups on 
the head of the 88 holt. TIi>-»<- oversizr 
luRs rotate and lock into the receiver 
rlRhi ncvl to the eariridpe, 


.Superb aerurnry in ;i rifle ileiiian<U the 
un'li.mpinp zero-boldinp »li(Tne»s of a 
one.piiHi' sliirk. Siplit in your 88 and 
forpei about sliiftf in the center of im- 
part. .Shoot in nnv Mr.iiber; you'll liit 
riplll Kliere vou liidd. 


WINCMFSTER WESTKRN DIVISION — OUIN MATHIESON CHEMICAU CORPORATION — NEW HAVEN A CONNECT(CUT 



Marked improvement in 
Marlboro filter does not disturb 
famous Marlboro flavor 

Improved filter, plus a significant break-through in cigarette 
engineering, places Marlboro among the leading filter cigarettes 
in mild smoke delivery. Now Marlboro gives you more to like 
than ever— Filter, Flavor, Pack or Box. 


New 

Improved 

Marlboro 

Filter 



